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For the Commonwealth. 
TO DEATH. 





BY D. A. WASSON. 





Refuge from envy’s fierce pursuing, 

And limit to our self-undoing; 

Pruner of Time, that lopp’st decay 

And frait-defeating growth away ; 

Vintner, that from his purpled vine 
Crushest for heaven its sacred wine,— 

E’en when the sweetest cup we're quaffing, 
When life within the heart is laughing, 


When our great peace doth seem a river f 


That well might fill the full Forever, 
When the rich day makes Hope a debtor, 
And Wish himself can wish no better, 
E’en then thine offices appear 

More worthy welcome than a tear; 

For well we know our golden hours 
Are deep indebted to thy powers; 

No light of life nor smite benign 

But half its luminance is thine; 

No gift from heaven our hands receive, 
But thou dost help the heavens to give; 
Thy satetzss hunger feeds our bliss; 
Our san would pale thy shade to miss. 


+ > 





ORACLES FROM VARIOUS POETS. 





BY RBV. C. T. BROOKS. 





THE MIGHT OF WOMAN.—{Frow Scuitse.} 


Mighty are yc—ye are so by the still charm of the 


present; 


What the still onc does not, never the stormy can 


do. 


Force I look for in man, of law the majesty wield- 


ing, 


Woman can only by grace hold a legitimate sway. 
Many have ruled, it is true, by the might of mind 


and of prowess; 


Bat they have forfeited thee, highest and purest of 


crowns! 


Womanly beauty alone makes a true qucen of the 


woman; 


Let her be seen, and she rules—rules by hor pres- 


ence alone. 


THREB CLASSES—[From Rucuszr.) 
Men in the first rank to be classed, 
Grow wise and learn fast; 

Men in the class that’s next below, 
Grow wise, but learn slow; 

Men that belong to the lower herds, 
Stay dances for life and learn words. 


SENSITIVENESS.—{From rus Saxz.} 
Take not so hard an idle word,— 
Thy spirit nobly rule; 
No sea can it be by a stone’s throw stirred, 
But only a stagnant pool. 


DEVOTION.—{Wispom or Taz Baanix.] 
Devoutly look, and naught 
But wonders shall pass by thee; 
Devoutiy read, and then 
All books shall edify thee; 
Devoutly speak, and men 
Devoutly listen to thee; 
Devoutly act, and then 
The strength of God acts through thee. 


NOBILITY.—{ From Gisims.} 
The question is not, Art thou 
In the Nobility? 
This is the question: Is there 
Nobility in thee? 


¢ > 





For the Commonwealth. 
THE GOOD OLD RIGHT. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 





Where’er the Wiirtemberger pours 
The old wine, sparkling bright, 
The first toast drunken at the board 
Should be, The Good old Right. 


The Right that props our Prince’s house 
Like massive pillar strong, 

And all throughout the land protects 
The poor man's hut from wrong. 


The Right that gives us honest laws, 
That no opposing bends, 

That loves the open justicc-seat, 
And equal sentence lends. 


The Right that firmly grasps the helm, 
And knows to reckon well, 

That sitting et the Treasury stays, 
Nor wastes the fruits of toil. 


That watches o'er the Church’s goods, 
As guard and patron bold, 
That Wisdom and the Spirit's fire 
Securely doth enfold. 
ite 5 
The Right that every freeman gives 
A weapon in his hand, 
Wherewith he always may defend 
The Rater and the Land. 


The Right that suffers every man 
Through the whole world to ream, 

And only with the bonds of Love 
Woald bind him to his home. 


The Right, whose glory, well deserved, 
The centuries can tell, 

That cach man, like his Christian faith, 
Doth love and honor well. 


The Right that once an cril ace 
Buried from sight away, 

That now with fresh activity 
Springs upward to the day. 


Yes! Let us bravely struggle on, 
And wheresoe’er we be, 

We to oar children’s children leave 
The noblest legacy. 


And when the Wirtemberger drinks 
The old wine, sparkling bright, 
The first toast dranken at the board, 

Shall be, The Good, old Right! 
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THE BLUEBERRY SWAMP. 





BY W. BE. CHANNIXG. 


Orange groves mid-tropic lie, 

Festal for the Spaniard’s eye, 

And the red pomegranate grows 
Where the luscious Southwest blows; 
Myrrh and spikenard in the East 
Multiply the Persian’s feast, 

And our Northern wilderness 

Boasts its fruits our lips to bless. 
Wouldst enjoy a magic sight, 

And so heal vexation’s spite? 

Hasten to my Blueberry swamp,— 
Green o’erhead the wild bird’s camp; 
Here in thickets bending low, 
Thickly piled the blueberries grow, 
Freely spent on youth and maid, 

In the deep swamp’s cooling shade. 





Pluck the clusters plump and full, 
Handful after handful pull! 

Choose which path, the fraitage hangs,— 
Fear no more the griping fangs 

Of the garden’s spaded stuff,— 

This is healthy, done enough. 

Pull away! the afternoon 

Dies beyond the meadow soon. 

Art thou a good citizen? 

Move into a Blueberry fen. 

_ Here are leisure, wealth and case, 
Sure thy taste and thought to please, 
Dragged with Nature’s spicy tunes, 
Hummed upon the summer noons. 


Rich is he that asks no more 

Than of Blueberries a store, 

Who can snatch the clusters off, 
Pleased with himself and than enough, 
Fame ?—the chickadee is calling,— 
Love ?—the fat pine cones are falling; 
Heaven ?—the berries in the air,— 
Eternity ?—their juice so rarc. 

And if thy sorrows will not fly, 

Then get thee down and softly die. 

In the eddy of the breeze, 

Leave the world ’neath those high trees. 
Only some admiring fly 

Will buzz about thee left to dry, 

And the purple rannel’s tune 

Melodize thy mossy swoon. 








THE GOUNTRYMAN 


IX BIS 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 





VI.—TABLB PLANTS. 

The last two centuries have added several plants 
of eminent virtues to the products of the orchard 
and garden. The cucumber, the potato, sweet 
corn, the melon, are the principal acquisitions, es- 
pecially the last named, for that line of Mar- 
velln’— 

“Stumbling on melons as I pass,’”’ 
must be taken rhetorically, since Evelyn informs 
us, this fruit had buat just been introduced into 
Engiand from Spain, in the poet’s time, and. the 
others but a little before. He says, “I myself re- 
member when an ordinary melon would have sold 
for five or six shillings. ’Tis a fruit not only su- 
perior to all of the gourd kind, but paragon with 
the noblest of the garden.” And of the cucumber, 
“This fruit, now so universally eaten, was account- 
ed little better than poison withig my memory.” 
Columelia shows some good ones growing in the 
Romen gardens: 
“The crooked cucumber, the pregnant gourd, 
Sometimes from arbors pendant, and sometimes 
Snake-like, through the cold shades of grass they 
creep, 

And from the summer’s sun a shelter seek.” 

Whittier has sang our sweet corn, as Marvell the 
melon for old England. But Raleigh declined that 
service for his new Roanoke plant, leaving it for 
the books to give this prose version instead :— 
“Sir Walter gave some samples of it to his garden 
er as a fine fruit from Virginia, desiring him to 
plant them. The roots flowered in August, and in 
September produced the fruit; but the berrics were 
so different from what the gardener expected, 
that, in ill-hamor, he carried them to his master, 


| asking, if this was the fine fruit which he had 


praised so highly? Sir Walter either was, or pre- 
tended to be ignorant of the matter, and desired 
the gardener, since that was the case, to dig up the 
weed and throw it away.” It appears, however- 


| that the gardener, who was an Irishman, and had 


the best of rights to christen it, soon returned 
with the good parcel of potatoes, from whose 
thrift his own country was supplied, and in time 
so widely were they distributed, as to supersede, 
in a measure, the ancient turnips, once the favorite 
of husbandmen; the more religious of them, Col- 
umelia tells us, “sprinkling the seed when they 
sowed it as if they meant to supply the King, and 
his subjects also.” 

The turnip aad the beanwthis last held sacred by 
the Greeks and which Pythagoras honored with a 
symbol—have lost much of the solid repute they 
once enjoyed here in New England and elsewhere. 
Good citizens and loyal republicans were fed ch ief- 
ly from their stanch virtues, knowing how to 
prise their independence, and to secure it to their 
decendents. The great staples were krown on 


; their farms and manefactured into substantial 


comforts without loss of honor or patriotism. 


| Bread was home-grown, kneaded of fresh flour 


ground in the neighborhood; the grain sown in 
hope, their 
“Six months sanshine bound in sheaves,” 

being brought home in thankfulness. The grain 
harvesting was the pride and praise of the country 
round, as good to be sung as the Syrian Pastoral 
of Ruth gleaning in the ficlds of Boaz. But this, 
and other customs, introduced with the cultivation 
of wheat into Britain, and brought here by the 


| Puritan sPlanters, are fast fading from memory, 
| and the coming generation will need commenta- 


ries on Tasser and Thomson to make plain our 


| harvest-idyls. 





Their garments too were home-spun. Every 
house, the scene of sprightly industry, was Hom- 
eric as were the employment in the garden of 
Alcinous 

“*Where, to encounter feast with housewifery, 

In one room, numerous women did apply 

‘Taeir several tasks; some apple-colored corn 
Ground in fair querns, and some did spindies tarn; 

Some work in looms; no hand jeast rest rectines, 

Bat all bave motion apt as aspen leaves; 

And from the weeds they wove, so fast they laid 


And so thick thrust together thread by thread, 
That the oil of which the wool had drank its fill, 
Did with his moisture in bright dews distil.” 
It was plain wool and flax which they spun and 
wove thus innocently, nor suspected the web of 
sophistries that was to be twisted and: coiled about 
the countries’ liberties from a coming rival. “The 
weed which, planted long ago by the kings of 
Iyre,—made their city a great nation, their mer- 
chantmen princes and spread the Tyrean dye 
throughout the world; of which Solomon obtained 
a branch, and made his little kingdom the admira- 
tion of surrounding nations, of which Alexander 
sowed the seed in the city to which he gave his 
name, and Constantine transplanted to Constanti- 
nople: which the first Edward sowed on the banks 
of the Thames, and Elizabeth lived to see blossom 
through the nourishment which her enlightgned 
mind procured, not only from the original soil of 
the Levant but from the eastern and newly dis- 


covered western world, as well as from the North.” 
This famous plant, thus cherished by kings, has 


now become Krwe, and wields its sceptre over the 
most cultivated and prosperous nations of the 
earth; its history for the last half century being 
more closely woven with civilization, than perhaps 
any other commodity known to commerce. And 
whether it shall be woven into robes of corona- 
tion or the shroud of freedom’, for the freest of Re- 
publics, the fortnnes of races, the present moment 
is determining. 

Lettuce has always been toyal. Herodotus tells 
us that it was served at royal tables some centuries 
before the Christian era, and one of the Roman 
families ennobled its naine with that of Lactucini. 
So spinage, asparagus and celcry have been held in 
high repute among the eastern nations, as with us. 
And the parable of the mustard sced shows that 
plant was known in Christ’s time. The Greeks are 


‘| said to have esteomed radishes so highly that, in 


offering oblations to Apollo, they presented them 
in beaten golé. And the Emperor Tiberius held 
parsnips in such high repete that he he had them 
brought annually from the Rhine for his table. 
The beet is still prized, but the carrot has lost the 
reputation it had in Queen Elizabeth’s time, the 
leaves being used in the head-dres ses of the ladies 
of her court, from whence the epithet applied to 
the hair is desived. 

Peas had scarcely made their appearance at the 

tables of the court of Elizabeth, “being very rare,” 
Fuller says, “in the early part of her reign, and 
seldom seen except they were brought from Hol- 
land, and these were dainties for ladies, they came 
so far,and cost so dear.” Nor did the currant ap- 
pear much earlier in European gardens, coming 
first under the name of the Corinthian grape: Eve- 
lyn calls the berries Corinths. So the damson took 
its name from Damascus; the cherry from Cerasus, 
a city of Pontus; and the peach from Persia. The 
quincs, first known as the Cydonian apple, was 
dedicated to the goddess of love; and pears, like 
apples are from Paradise. 
The apple is the representative fruit, and owes 
most to culture in its ancient varieties of quince, 
pomegranate, citron, peach; as it comprehended 
all originally. Of these, pears and peaches have 
partaken more largely of man’s essence, and may 
be called creations of his, being civilized in the 
measures he is himself; as arc the apple and the 
grape. These last are more generally diffused 
over the earth, and their history embraces that of 
the origin and progress of mankind, the apple be- 
ing coeval with man. Eve's apple preserving the 
traditions of his earliest expcriences, and the grape 
appears in connection with him not long after his 
story comes into clearness from the dimness of the 
past. 

Fruits have the honor of being most widely dif- 
fused geographically, grown with the kindliest 
care, and of being first used by man as food. 
They still enter largely into the regimen of the cul- 
tivated nations, and are the fairest of civilizers; 
like Orpheus, they tame the human passions to 
consonance and harmony by their lyric influence. 
The use of them is of that universal importance 
that we cannot subsist in any plenty or elegancy 
without them. And everywhere beside the culti- 
vated man grows the orchard to intimate his re- 
finement in those excellencies most befitting his 
race. The Romans designated the union of all the 
virtues in the word we render fruit; and bread 
comes from Pan, the representative of Nature, 
whoee stores we gather for our common sustenance 
in our pantries. Biography shows that fruit has 
been the preferred food of the most illuminated 
persons of past times, and of many of the ablest. 
It is friendly to the human constitution, and has 
been made classic by the pens of poets who have 
celebrated its beauty and excellence. 

The food of a people may be taken as a natural 
gauge of their civility. In any scale of the rela- 
tive virtues of plants, fruits take their place at the 
top, the grains next, then the herbs, last and low- 
est the roots. The rule seems this: 

Whatever grows above ground, and tempered in 
the solar ray, is most friendly to the strength, gen- 
ius and beauty proper to man. 

The poet has intimated the law: 

“Plants in the root with earth do most comply, 

Their leaves with water and humidity ; 

The flowers to air draw near and subtilty, 

And seeds a kindred fire have with the sky.” 

So the ancient doctrine affirms that the originals 
of all bodies are to be found in their food, every 
living creature representing its root and feeding 
upon its mother; and that from the food chosen, 
is derived the spirit and complexion of each; per- 
sons, plants, animals, being tempered of earth or 
sun, according to their likings. 

“Apollo feeds his fair ones, Ceres hers, 
Pomona, Pan, dun Jove, and Luna pale; 
So Nox her olives, so swarth Niobe.” 





LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 





BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





II. 
Having promised to lie late and rest after my 
journey, of course I rose earlier than usual, and 
creeping through the quiet halls, paraded forth in 
search of adventures; for the idea of “‘ doing” the 
mountains in the regular, every-day, guide-book 
style, was not to be entertained for a moment by 
me. If there is anything I especially abominate it 
is being treteed from piace to place, and ordered 
to go into ecstacies becanse every one else does. I 





@on’t wast admiration dragged out of me; I wish 


to give it when, where, and how I like, and have 
the privilege of turning up my nose at Niagara, 
and adonng my own lazy Musketaquid if’ 
choose, for what is the use of living in a “land of 
the free” (which it isn’t) if one cannot do as one 
likes? As sure as @ person bores me with “Now 
aint you charmed?” “isn’t it splendid ?” or ““Don’t 
it exceed your expectations?” a certain evil little 
demon who inhabits my being, never fails to rap 
out a frigid ‘‘No!” and most ill-naturedly damp 
the amiable enthusiasm of my neighbor. Whereas 
if said neighbor has the gift of silence, and levies 
no tax, I immediately contribute my best, and do 
the rapturous with infinite relish. 

Having been, advised to take my first walk up 
the Glen road, I marched away to the river in an 
exactly Opposite direction, feasting on red rasp- 
berries by the way, and filling my hat with a moun- 
tain nosegay of scarlet bunch berries, pale ever- 
lasting, dainty ferns and blossoming 

“Grass with green flag half mast high,” 
made the acquaintance of sundry fine colts over a 
wall, received several hints concerning infant eda- 
cation from a venerable hen, a regular mother in 
Israel, to judge from the deference she received 
from her mates, and the number of her offspring, 
some twenty downy mites, so very young they 
looked like animated eggs with legs and heads. 
The devotion of this venerable biddy was beautiful 
to behold, for when a scoundrel in the likeness of 
a black and yellow cock-a-doodie had the meanness 
to peck at one of these innocents behind what he 
believed to be the safe shelter of a burdock leaf, 
the flash of wrath in that hen’s eye was really 
“withering,” as she seized the ruffian’s lofty tail 
feathers in her beak, and though he basely fied, 
she hung on, allowing herself to be hustled over 
the grass with perilous aud undignified speed, till 
several of the neighboring chanticleers began to 
gurgic and strut suggestively. Then she let go, 
and came proudly back bearing a billful of the vel- 
low plumage as trophies of the deed, and her ma- 
ternal bosom heaving with the satisfaction of du- 
ties weil performed. I could have applauded her 
and hissed the fallen foe, but feared to startle the 
young family, so continued my investigations, re- 
membering that Biddy-ology could be studied at 
any time, but mountains in the original could 
not. 

My next discovery was an Indian tent or ‘wig- 
wam, in which romantic but circumscribed abode 
were a man, his mother, wife, five children, and 
two dogs, all just from Saint Francis, Canada. 
The man and wife, a pleasant-faced pair, were fin- 
ishing off prejty baskets and fans for the day’s 
sale; the mother, an evil, copper-colored, old par- 
ty, with a scarred face, pipe, and moccasins, sat 
dying straw in one kettle, and cooking some sav- 
age mess in another; three roly poly littic girls 
lay in a heap, winking their heady black eres at 
me, and placidly munching lumps of cheese as if 
it were bread; a handsome boy, looking as digni- 
fied as a genuine Black Hawk chief, was making a 
birch canoe, often pausing to pull the string that 
rocked a litule hammock wherein a fat brown baby 
was sleeping, with its hands tied down lest it 
should wake itself, and looking more like a plump 
mummy than a living child. 

I bought a serious black and white fan, and chat- 
ted with the father, who destroyed the effect of his 
fine face by chewing tobacco, and telling me his 
name was Peter. The wife spoke no English but 
a soft, sweet sounding language, half Canadian 
French, half Indian, and the old squaw grunted 
and “Ugh!’’-ed like the “Last of the Mohicans.” 
All the children had colds, which rather diminish- 
ed the romance of these native blossoms, pocket 
handkerchiefs not being incladed among their for- 
est luxuries. I could not stay long, for the hotel 
gong roared “‘Breakfast!”—but, as if painted on 
its smooth centre, the fan will always recall the 
white wigwam on the knoll, the grey cliff behind, 
the rapid river below, the soft-voiced woman in 
the pointed doorway, and the ancient squaw’s dark 
face thrown out like a bronze against the back- 
ground of the man’s red shirt, which gave the little 
picture the bit of color artists love. 

After a breakfast made memorable by partaking 
of my first trout, which did not meet my expecta- 
tions, though I broke a Pythagorean fast of twenty 
years’ duration, for the expiess purpose of enjoy- 
ing this much bepraised delicacy, I devoted myself 
to the captivation of the dozen children, baiting 
my trap to catch sunbeams with pea-pod boats 
rich in rose-leaf sails, butterfly cages, and tissuc 
paper mansions for gilow-worms to illuminate at 
night. Very shy and coy at first were the little 
Montreal lasses, but presently cunfiding Bella, won 
by the promise of a vegetable man-of-war, came to 
lean upon my knee, and, like a flock of lambs, the 
rest came trooping after, till even Pussy, the coy- 
est of all, climbed into my lap, and a circle of 
black, blue, and brown eyes twinkied round me, a 
chorus of happy little voices Oh’ed and Ah’ed over 
the history of the immortal pigs and the Three 
Cakes, in which the tooth of time has made no 
breach. 

Very flattering was the confidence and applause 
of these small personages, very pleasant their live- 
ly chat, and the happiest hoar of all the day was 
the frolic in the sunshine, full of morning mirth, 
and that best of influences, the imnocent compan- 
ionship of little children. 

A trip to Willis’s Gap was proposed, and the 
Gordon Clan, as I named the six pretty children 
and their little mates, with the addition of Will, 
Laura, and myself, went scrambling up a narrow 
gully, knee deep in mossy moaid, dead trees, and 
tangled vines, to the hill-top, where a clearing 
had been made, which gives a fine view of the 
blue peak of Mount Jefferson, and adds much to 
the beauty of the prospect from below. 

Every one ran about, screamed, rasped their 
limbs and cut capers, as if the mountains were 
made expressly for us to let off our steam upon. 
The boys swarmed up everything that was climba- 
ble, after imaginary squirrels, and came tumbling 
down again; the girls made birch panniers, and 
filled them with flowers or fruit, thoughtful little 
Belia keeping hers for Mr. Hitchcock, the hotel 
keeper, lest “he shouldn’t have enough for tea,” 
she said. Laura went to sicep in the sun, like a 
lizard, Will roamed away into the wood, and for 
an hour I[ sat apparently ruminating like a cow, 
bat in reality enjoying myself so thoroughly that [ 
seemed soaked full of satisfaction like a beanty- 
loving sponge. 





Peemeenmineted np dapetitens foul | 
epects, and I already love them heartily, for they 


seem to look down upon me like serene Titans, 
uttering a mute rebuke for all the petty follies and 
fussesI fret myself over. It is like beginning 
again, for people seem ashamed to go on in the 
foolish old way in such fine society, and feel as if 
they ought to turn poets, painters, philosophers, or 
at least their best and truest selves in honor of 
their grand hosts. Worldly folk grow simple, 
etiff ones turn jolly, sick ones breathe health, 
moody ones smile in spite of themselves, the old 
grow young, the young grow beautiful, and a gen- 
eral “Peace on earth, good willto man” atmos- 
phere seems to influerfe all dwellers in these hap- 
py valleys. 

As I sat aloft there the mountains all about me 
seemed made of shaded velvet, so unbroken was 
the smooth sheet of verdure ‘reaching to their 
tops ; forests of maple, oak and pine, where all 
manner of wild things live undisturbed, for many 
of these forests have never been explored; and 
there they stand as they were made, untouched by 
axes, untrodden by human feet. 1 never knew 
trees give such an impression before, but it isa 
strange and rather sulemn sight, these unknown 
wildernesses living hundreds of years with 
their solitude unbroken, and no little man to pry 
into their mysteries or shorten their beautiful 
lives. The hills are like a perpetual picture-book 
whose leaves are turned by magic, and whose col- 
ors never fade. Notwo hours are they alike and 
each change seems lovelier than the last. In the 
morning the mist or scud rolls up their sides, 
hanging like white veils round their heads; all day 
the shadows of clouds float over them, at night 
they grow soft and smiling in the ruddy gold of 
sunset; then twilight darkens them till moonrise 
when they stand out against the sky sharp and 
black as if cat in marble. 

Nature, the kind mother, seemed to have taken 

compassion upon her mighty children, adding the 
allarement of beauty to the majesty of strength, 
that when weary of their weird playmates, the 
whirlwind, thunderbolt and avalanche, they might 
look down and fecl themselves linked to hamanity 
by the homesteads nestling confidingly at their 
feet, the villages like white flocks in the intervales, 
the pilgrims climbing up to make altars of them 
for offerings of reverence and love, so keeping 
their great hearts warm in spite of everlasting 
snow. 
I settled itin my own mind that Carter was a 
feminine mountain, for compared with the sterner, 
craggier mountains, it is green and graceful,—ca- 
picious, too, as any pretty woman; onc minute 
ail smiles, the next all tears, seldom wearing the 
same costume long, yet beautiful in each and al- 
together a most fascinating piece of mountain- 
hood (just pretend that last is a German word, and 
it will be all right). The Imp isCarter’s grotesque 
son, and Mount Moriah her gossip, a quiet mat- 
ronly mountain with less beauty and less caprice. 

Speaking of costume reminds me of my own 
mishap in that line, and asa mortal weighing— 
excuse me if I don’t mention how much overa 
hundred pounds,—cannot, while the present laws 
of gravitation exist, be expected to remain long 
in the clouds, however enthusiastic one may be, I 
will descend to the grievances of a mundane wo- 
man. In spite of many warnings, I had spurned 
water-proof and rubbers, and gone forth brave in 
new balmoral, boots and hat, not to mention a dan- 
delion-colored gown, in a high state of starch. 
Thus regally arrayed, and more than usually com- 
fortable in my mind,I sat innocently watching 
a pretty grey cloud come sailing up from the East, 
admiring its shadow on the green or purple ficlds 
below, and thinking no evil till it came just over 
me; then what did that scandalous vapor do but 
empty itself like a bucket right down upon our 
heads! It was really too pointed to be regarded as 
any thing but a personal affront. I felt it so, and 
in high dudgeon streamed away home, bundling 
down the gully in mad haste, skimming over walls 
and brooks, and dodging cows, horses and sheep 
in a way which caused the gentlemen on the piazza 
to offer audible bets which would win the race for 
shelter, myself or a mettlesome calf, who joined in 
the steeple chase. 

It was dreadfully humiliating to return in such 
an ignominious manner, with my drapery more 
antique than was agreeable, my feet swashing in 
my boots, and my hag, oh, my hat! a wreck, a 
ruin, with rain dripping trom its brim and ribbons 
of price, leaving livid green marks upon my agi- 
tated countenance. For the consolation of any 
sympathizing sister I will add, that no bird, beetle, 
butterfly, worm, or other ornithological or entomo- 
logical decoration, fell a prey to the damp destroy- 
er, as Ido not affect the walking museum style. 
But the devastation was sufficiently extensive, as 
was the wrath amiably masked by smiles till I 
reached my room in a state of heat, moisture and 
internal powers of combustion that would have 
done honor to a stcam engine. 

Of course, every one soothed me by saying, 
“Did n't I tell you so?” and if a water-proof ever 
exulted, or rubbers skipped derisively, mine would 
have performed those gratifying evolutions to my 
face. But, like a pinafored angel, little Bella came 


ers to the trio which do so much damage in this 
little world of ours. The women and children 
congregated in a large upper room, trying to 
amuse themselves, with the end of all things close 
at hand, apparently. Laura shivered by the fire 
like a chilly fairy in pink cambric; Mrs. A. enter- 
tained as with an enumeration of all her jewels and 
their respective prices; Mrs. B. related histories of 
the last illnesses and deaths of half a dozen friends, 
her bead head dress rattling impressively with the 
funereal wagging of her head; Mrs. G. sat among 
her babies like a full blown rose in a nest of buds; 
the Misses D, played a crashing duet in opposition 
to the elements; three brides bereft of their lords 





Literary Review. 


Tus Patrence or Hore. A Present Heaven. 
Tue Two Frizxps. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1863. 

The reading public in America owe much to the 
taste and enterprise of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 
Through their press Tennyson and Browning and 
Patmore and Allingham were introduced to our 
countrymen ; they have given us ia good. editions 
the books of our own best writers, Emerson, and 
Hawthorne, and Lowell, and Longfellow, and Whit- 
tier. But they have most always chosen their 











roamed to and fro like lost sheep, and one individ- 
ual ripped the trimming off a damp hat in mourn- 
fal silence, tilla vivid flash caused her to fling 
down her scissors and cry ont. A thunder clap 
followed, so sharp and startling the hills appeared 
to quake and ‘‘the crack of ” ceased to be a 
vagae idea. The brides shricked, Mamma G. 
gathered her flock closer, Mrs. B. pansed with an 
abrupt “Lord bless us!” in the midst of “Aunt 
Lavinja’s erysipelas, and ignomng my late demon- 
strations I coolly remarked, without picking up 
the scissors however— 

“That was very near.” 

A perfectly unnessary observation from a person 
whose eyelashes had been nearly scorched off; but 
no utterance is lost upon the wise, for the thought 
of propinquity suggested danger, danger suggested 
measures for the safety of cach number one, a 
universal cry of ‘‘Hoops?” arose, and with one 
impulse the perilous circumferences were hustled 
into bedrooms and under beds. Mrs. A. tore off 
her bracelets in the firm conviction that all metals 
were conductors, and one of the brides precipitate- 
ly dey arted to get rid of her teeth I suspect, on the 
same principle. But the crowning tableau was 
prepared by Mrs. B. who, though already protected 
by silk, seated herself on a pillow in the middle of 
the room and casting up her eyes solemnly an- 
nounced— : 

“Ladies, in the midst of life we are in death.” 

The next instant a second flash marred the im- 
pressiveness of the group by causing the excellent 
lady to fall flat upon her face. 

Knowing that water, not fire was to be my rock 
ahead through this life, though the latter element 
may be in the next, I amused myself by looking 
out of the window, hoop and all. But as the pros- 
pect consisted of a railroad, a horse block and one 
despondent crow, I feel that no one will blame me 
that [ was conftious of a sensation of delight when 
[ beheld eight collegians approaching with knap- 
sacks on their backs, guns, sticks, or fishing tackle 


foreign authors with that sacred regard for real 
merit which a publisher owes to his readers, They 
have deluged us with De Quincy, since Death— 
the only power that couki keep him from printing 
—has closed his enormous portfolio,—they have 
let in upon us the mild irrigation of The Country 
Pareon 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood. 

The sprightliness of Charlies Read is some com- 
pensation for this infliction, and a:cheice odition 
of Sir Thomas Brown may be set againet.the 
Scotch Brown’s Horae Subsecivae, and the likes 
but why, from the wide range of English Iiter- 
ature should such second and third rate authors 
be chosen out? 

Something of this sort was in our thoughts 
when we took up these three books by Dor# 
Greenwell. We do not know who the lady is; we 
sec from her books that she must be a serious well- 
read, well-meaning person, who is distressed at 
the irreligious tendencies of the time, and tries to 
recall men to,a higher faith. In this she is worthy 
of all praise. A religious faith is the great want 
of the age, anda writer who should recall the 
spirit of the Mystics to the souls of men to-day 
could do us allan unspeakable service. But to 
wish aud to accomplish are two different things; 
and instead of accomplishing her purpose, good as 
it is, we fear she will gain but few readers and wifl 
weary most of those. For we miss everywhere in 
her books that vital piety which alone can inspire 
and arouse men to a religious life. She has more 
ambition than appreciation, more appreciation 
than thought, and more thought than ex- 
pression. It goes hard with that book in 
which the quotations are the best part; and all 
the labored pages are inferior toa single flash 
from Baxter,or Woolman, or St.Augustine, such as 
we get from the foot notes. Compare, for instance, 
these periods from the Patience of Hope with 
Woolman’s prayer in the Introduction : 


“The pang of all true spirits in-political, in so- 
cial, or Christian life, alike is this to see clearly 








in their hands, and more of their boots visible than 
is usually given tothe pablic gaze; all of them | 
wet as sponges and ‘‘jolly as sandboys’’—whoever 
those individuals may be. Among a host of other 
weaknesses I have one for collegians, especially | 
Freshmen; Seniors are apt to be too high and | 


] 


mighty, Juniors priggish, Sophs will do, but Fresh- 
men are “tip top.” I fancy ’tis because I both envy | 


and pity thew, envy because I always wanted to | 
to rollick through College, as it seems to be the | 


fashion to do now-a-days; pity because like young | 
bears, all their sorrows lie before them. There is | 
something peculiarlyagreeable in the frankness with 
which they glory in their promotion, the air with 
which they talk about “the men in my class,” 
“our fellows” “our boat” and “our” possessions 
generally; the happy-go-lucky way in which they 
take everything, as if having entered College they 
had done all their country could exfect and 
they had nothing to do for four years but enjoy 
themselves after the “horrid grind” and the tight 
squeeze it took to place them on sucha pinnacle 
of honor. 





As I saw the eight merry brown faces file in be- 
low, and presently heard sixteen boots tramp by 
the door, with an accompaniment of “By Joves,”’ 
“What in thunder,” and other expressions appro- 
priate to students of classical lore, I bewailed my | 
wrongs afresh, wishing that I too could be “one of 
our fellows,” could wear a hat without any brim, | 
tuck my trowsers into my boots, and “‘lark’’ off 
whenever I liked, | 


“All in the blue unclouded weather,” | 


or otherwise,—instead of being a martyr to haber- ; 
dashery, smothered in coaches and cars, and hand- | 
ed about as gingerly as if I was labelled ‘‘Glass— 
this side up with care.’”’ There being no help for 
it, I went to my dinner, hoping to be regaled with | 
Fresh men, like an ogress; but the worthy lads 
dined elsewhere, and kept their rooms while their 
clothed dried. The landlady said they were resting | 
—and 80 they were, in a strictly collegiate fashion, | 
for having some knowledge of that species of war- | 
fare, [ detected ‘‘a pillow fight” among other con- 
vulsions of nature; U-pi-dee choruses being chant- 
ed by the victors, and one of the vanquished eject- 
ed through the window to the piazza roof, where 
he tranquilly finished his cigar, hatiess and coat- 
less, in the mizzle, and then fought his way back 
again, like Horatius, 


“In the brave days of old.” 


After tea they appeared, ‘‘clothed and in their | 





to “sist” me, as she said, and did so most effectaal- | 


time I was re-equipped and ready for another | 
tramp, there was no tramp to be had; for as my | 


the hills seemed to have just knocked up a couple 
of clouds, and they were literally ‘“‘pitching into” | 
one another in a very lively manner. This rapid 
conjuration of wind, rain, thunder and lightning 
was a surprising phenomena to a native of Littic 
Harmony, in which celebrated town even the ele- 
ments conduct themselves in a decorous manner, 
owing to the great preponderance of mind over | 
matter, in which that sphinx’s nest rejoices. 

In less than an hoor everything was changed 
from a sunny summer’s morning to a gloomy, tem- 
pestous squall, with an east wind howling like 
March, a fire looking and feeling as comfortable as 
in January ind every one bundled up in shawis jack- 
ets and coats as if the whole hotel had been whisked 
into another hemisphere like a castic in a panto- 
mime. The gentlemen settled, as the heaviest par- 
ticles always do you know, at the bottom of the | 
house in some subterranean den, where cigars, 
politics and beverages might serve as noncondue- 
tors of lightuing; and they were wise, for certainly 











nothing could be more unattractive to higher pow- 
ers of all kinds, unless they came as swift destroy- 


right minds,” so to speak; also with company | 


teresting as beforc, though they sang like a flock 
of blackbirds, and danced till the gunpowder would 


legend, if that sort of sock Was not out of fash- | 
ion. They talked with every one and any one, 
flirted with all the young ladies, were mannish or | 
boyish as they pleased, and though nobody knew | 
them, they were “Hail fellow, well met” with every | 
soul in or out of the house, from the bear to the 
babies. H 

I left them at eleven, still in full blast, aud was 
roused about twelve by sounds as of some one put- 
ting bedroom furniture up the chimney, and per- 
forming the Wedding March on the wall with boots. 
What new game was going on [ cannot mention, 
but fell asleep comforting myself with my belief 
in metempsychoses; for being sure that I was s 
horse or a cat in some former state, I felt equally 
sure that if I did my best I might be a Freshman 
in some fature sphere where Colleges exist. Be- | 
fore I was up next morning, the. jovial eight ware | 
off to Mount Washington, whither will follow 
them in my next. 











what we cannot embrace wholly. 

“Two principles are at work within Christian- 
ity; twin-existent, of which as yet, travailing and 
in haste to be delivered, she crieth out; the desire 
for unity, and passionate love for truth. These de- 
sires, under the present limitations of human na- 
ture, are antagonistic, and have often in darker 
ages, torn the bosom at which they were fed.” 


Is this the voice with which Woolman, the Qua- 
ker tailor cried on his deathbed : 


“QO Lord, my God! the amazing horrors of 
darkness were gathered about one, and I saw no 
way to go forth; I felt the depth and extent of the 
misery of my fellow creatures separated feom the 
Divine harmony, and it was greater than I could 
bear, and I was crushed down under it; I lifted up 
my hand, I stretched out my arm, but there was 
none to help me; I looked round about, and was 
amazed.” 

Or contrast what follows, from the Present 
Heaven, with the simple words of an_ earlier 
Quaker: 

“Of many a rooted and grounded soul the bloom- 
time lies possibly beyond the grave. Yet the he- 
liever must be ever solicitous of victory; ever de- 
sirous to win, to hold bis ground in a humble way, 
to let the enemy gain no advantage. We should 
love, we should ardently aspire to the lowly, sor- 
rowful triumphs of Christ, the calm persistence in 
known duties, the readiness to begin all over again, 
—to see the cherished plan, even the cherished 
prayer, defeated. Death, the death of hope, of en- 
deavor, will be swallowed up in victory.” 

With this well turned passage, whose truth none 
will deny, but whose force few will feel, because 
written without depth and vital earnestness, from 
the surface of the mind, compare the dying words 
of James Naylor, the disciple of George Fox. He 
had never been a reader of books, as Miss Green- 


| well has,—the Bible, probably, had been his chief 


reading, and he was for years a common soldies, 
and afterwards a fanatical \preacher of the doc- 
trines of the Quakers, which he carried to an ex- 
travagant excess, afterwards lamented by him. 
Observe how all quotation and well meaning rheto- 
ric fade away beside these genuine utterances of 
the soul: 

“There is a spirit which I feel, that delights to 
do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, bat delights 
to endare all things, in hope to enjoy its own in 
the end. Its hope is to outlive all wrath and con- 
tention, and to weary out all exultation and crnel- 
ty, or whatever is of a nature contrary to itself. 
It sees to the end of all temptations. As it bears . 
no cvil in itself, so it conceives none in thought te 
any other. If it be betrayed, it bears it; for ita 
ground and spring are the the mercies and forgive- 
ness of God. Its crown is meekness, its life is 
everlasting love unfeigned,and it takes its kingdom 
with entreaty, and keeps it by lowliness of mien. 
In God alone it can rejoice, though mone else re- 
gard it, or can own its life. It is conceived in sor- 


ly by mourning over the “downded hat.” By the manners on, and consequertly were not half as in- | TW, and brought forth without any to pity it; nor 


doth it murmar at grief and oppression. It never 
rejoiceth but through sufferings; for with the 
world’s joy it is murdered. I found it alone, being 


blessed mother often says, in domestic crises,— | have run out at the heels of their boots, as did the forsaken. I have fellowship therein with them 
“Just knock up a couple of pies,’ so the spirit of | Joblinninnies and the Piccaninnies in the nursery Who lived in dens and desolate places of the earth, 


who through death obtained this resurrection and 
eternal, holy life.” 
Doubtless these books find readers, or they would 


| pot be printed, and perhaps they do good; they 


may comfort and strengthen the soul, and no book 


| which does this is useless; but they are feeble sub- 


stitutes for what Herbert and Vaughan and Baxter 
and Bunyan and Law have written in their fervor 
of devotion. They even fall far below mauy books 
of the present day. 


Tue Rezicious Demanps OF rue Aoz. By 
Frances Power Cobbe: Boston: Walker, Wise 
and Co. pp. 63. 

Far different is the tone of this little book, writ- 
en also by a woman, but one of a firmer grasp of 
ideas and a deeper feeling of the need of the time. 
Wedo not speak of the theology advocated by ‘her, 
so much as of the candid and earnest spirit in which 
she writes. The book isa reprint of Mies Cebbe’'s 
Preface to her edition of Tuzopogs Panxzr’s 
collected works, and to us, its micstintesestiag 


Though bad men seek in heaven. to fies from ill,| parts are. those-which relate to him ‘Ghounys 


E’en there their vices will pursue them still. 


with much justice: 
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per in his 

in his entry? 

That 

is so petal as Indies imag , we ate d 
in which he could not take“futerest: "The element | to doubt, and if, Gail Hamilton will investigate a 


of. pure joyous. wit.and humor was overflowing in little farther We think she will not be strong on 
him. Even in bis.graver writings; this sometimes | 15, aoing icaenapeennimnianmamail 
RnR er ie. oes Fs psi “4 Devil, What she . of the costly entertainments, is 

not only trué and just, but it is, so far as we are 


men are, after all, more iavorined ; the dpinton BF the "college "Zovernment Tas soon as he can entrench himself in the city even surpass their patriotism. Hence they may 


well dlpoon iy senronsns geporen Sout and of ali sensible persons. 
Carolina the forenoon ! She.is biamed, however, for her remarks on 


But of course it was in private life that hie play- 


-_ 


su r hate, that jeach 3 a | Sisbmen towag 4 ; but whoever at- 

‘ ho ’ 4 So ze : DIG - ai * , ; ‘ ie R Y : Pans) ATS partici- 

Site” thea alte? iti ity pants in minabdle crusgde, cas only make 

“ean keep itself entirely out of the American con- |, party the loser by it. We-have a sort of re- 

troversy, it may remain for a while yet. But I | spect for political sagacity, in itself, but when in- 

feel that the temptations will prove too great. | humanity is combined with political idiocy, it has 
which excite admiration. 


| Phere is some reason to believe what Ihave been pons of. the elements . ge 
told by a very able man, formerly in she employ | * \ ON WITH THE DRAFT, 
of Metternich, that Gen. Forey has been instructed, The beet men-are modest.. Their modesty may 





of Mexico, to recognize the Government of Jef- | serve their country well when she calls them by 
fergon Davis, and*to form some kind of alliance | name, though they would not thrust themselves 


| yy  OGhe Commonwealth. 
— ss oe of id , a ae ee = Ze 
bi ne ve : pgnates e he: De: S werticn 7 xciting the f tired of the Public ti tion Js fastened upon Charleston, and 
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the progress of the siegeunder Gen. Gilmore and 
Admiral Igrem. An attack was made on the 
18th, on Wagner, of which we-have some de- 
tails. Afterward the rebels are understood to 
have made a desperate and vigorous sortie, attempt- 
ing to take Gen. Gilmore’s land batteries by storm. 
They were only partially” successful; however, our 
men being driven from their guns only to recover 


' |-them by a grand eoanter movement, in which ex- | 


traordinary valor was shown. The fleet ia said to 
have distinguished itself by totally attacking Sum- 
ter at very short range, but several of the vessels 
were more or Jess injured in the encounter. Sum- 





| quantities of hard bread, a machinedbop, opt -| 
ing shells, gunpowder, and every m in Of war, | interest. By the City of New York we have dates’ 


a large depot office, &c,, an engine and in of 
| cars, awagon thin of twenty-five wagons, filled 
| with stores ands munitions, an armory and 

machine shop with the machinery and materials, 
; and 800 bales of nm, were all destroyed. At 
| Tarboro’, two steamboats and one large and fine 

iron-clad in process of construction, a saw mill, a 

train of cars, 100 bales of cotton, and large quan- 
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The foreign news is looked for now with grea 


to the 16th. Mr. Roebuck has discovered his 
blander and yielded the contest. 

In the House of Commons, on the 18th) Mr 
Roebuck withdrew his motion for recognizing the 
South, yielding his own feelings to the wishes of 
Lord Palmerston. t 





| tities of subsistence and ordnance stores were de- 


bands fotiowed the expedition into Newbern. 
| force had constant fighting with the enemy, who 
| made great endeavors to intercept their return, 
| but in every case the enemy’s position was either 
| turned or they were compelled to retire. Our loss 
in killed, wounded and missing, will not exceed 


Lord Palmerston said Mr. Roebuck did right in 


pricy — mc yeh ange dh ng oy gobo withdrawing his motion, and hoped this would be 
The 


the last..time when any member of Parliament 
would make use of his intercourse with any for- 
eign sovereign, such proceedings being extremely 
irregular. Re 

The Times editorially shows the inexpediency 


forward uncalled, If the country won’t stand a| eT is believed to be badly breached, but not saffi- 


| twenty-five men. I have the honor to be, very re-| of Mr. Roebuck’s motion, contending that the 





{fl humor naturally overflowed. We bave seen 
etters to his intimate friends as ful) of pare drol- 
as Sydney Smith could have penned. One 
we remember, for instance, in wh Mle answered 
tig ‘cotrespondent’s accounts of a:journey from 
Rome to Naples by his remarkable discoveries and 
ethnological and antiquarian speculations on a 
be beg 3 | railway two stations trom Boston- 
Yn another epistle, he parodied some foolish over- 
WMubstrated biograptiy‘then in vogue by extracting 
of: advertisemenis of houses, 
meamers, etc., from the newspapers, and introduc- 
pt nm Aah house he was born in,” 
| berceaunette,” “his perambulator,” and final- 
ty“nis mother,” bettig the well-known lady with 
half her hair'dyed, and the remainder gray! 

Adi this versatility gave an inexpressible charm 
to. Parker's character.. Io conversing with bim 
one, chord after another was struck, and each 
seemed richer and sweeter than the last. At one 
mottient, perhaps, hé-was told of some moral re- 
sults of his labors; or some poor backwoodsman 
wrote hima. letter{we have seen a few out of 
many such), saying how his sermons were the 
food of the higher life to the writer and the rough 
comrades assembled weekly to hear them in their 
jog-tutsin the forests of the Far West. Then 
Patker’s eyea would brighten, and the tears start 
into them, till he turned the subject to hide his 
emotion; and in a moment he would jest like a 
boy at some passing trifle with peals of richest 

laughter. And, growing grave again, as some 
subject opened, he would pour out his 
boards of learning, all arrranged in his 

m orderly fashion, as if he had constructed a 

table of it, beforehand, in his memory. Never 

away were noble, sacred words of love and 
faith. One of the most religious women we ever 
knew, said to us, “It was good only to see Mr. 
Parker in his church on Sunday, before we heard 
him. It made us all know that he felt the pres- 
ence of God. We saw it in his face, so full of sol- 
emn joy as he rose to lead our prayers.” 

We must quote another passage describing the 

last Gays of the brave Reformer: 

* Aetie passed out of the Roman territory, and 
saw the Italion tricolor waving by the roadside, 
the dying man raised himself feebly in his car- 
riage, and lifted his hat to the emblem of Liberty. 
By the time he had reached Florence, the fatigue 
of the journey had left him but a little residue of 
days tolive. He knew it. He had wished to be 
spared, and felt, as he had said years before in his 
sermon “Of the Immortal Life,” “it is selfish to 
wish for death, when there is so much need of us 
here.” But when the time came, he was calm as” 
achild. The writer, who, although aided by his 
words and honored by his friendship for many 
years, had never seen himtill that hour found 
him on his bed of death, conscious of the inevita- 
ble futue, but looking at it as peacefully as if it 
had been a summons to his home across the ocean. 
“You know I am not afraid todie,” he said; and 
here asmile, the most beautiful we cver saw on | 


waltzing, and our neighbor as it scems to us, foes 





with it. A paragraph to this effect flitted through 
far beyond the privilege of a ycntieman in hisin-'| the telegraphic despatches on the Continent, but I 
vectives: atid insinuations.on this point. ‘There | did not pay much attention to it; bat I have 


ave mung mothers and’ brothers, as well as maiden | some reason now, to think that there is some 
. truth in it. If Napoleon gets seriously bound 


draft when fighting men are needed to save it, it is 
really not worth saving. It is no republic, no self- 
government, but a conglomeration of cowards, 
governed by chance, just as politicians may shaffie 
the cards. Volunteering is-well enough when it 


aunts,’ who will thank Gail Hamilton for’ her hon?‘ 
¢st indignation at the scenes in the Hall. We pre- 
sutne she will never acccpt our neighbor’s hint to 
visit the Jardin Moille, nor was there any occa- 
sion. to mention that resort, since she does not 
charge our girls with:conscious immodesty. Bat 


rally say after witnessing the sceries which go on 
every year in Harvard Hall, under the anwinking 
gaze of Madame Boylston and the College Faculty. 
Our neighbor should remember that there are 
many of our religions sects that frown wpon danc- 
ing under any circamstances, and that cven Byron 
was scandalized at the introduction of the Walt: 
into England. And if she spoke at all, wedo not 
well see how Gail Hamilton could say other than 
what She did. 

‘As for her general remarks on college education, 
there are mistakes no doubt, butno more than 
prevail among graduates and “the educated class” 
on the samé subject. The notion that our colleges 
are what they should be as training places for our 
boys, is what every graduate tries to believe, but 
only a few succeed. This writer has hit on afew 
of the defects, and we ought to thank her for 
pointing them out. 

Mr. Hawthorne takes occasion in his paper to 
insinuate a compliment to President Pierce and 
his Cabinet. He has chosen an unfortunate time 
to praise the statesmanship of Jefferson Davis and 
Caleb Cushing and Franklin Pierce, one of whom 
is an avowed, the other two secret traitors to:their 
country and all that is good in it. The only real 
statesman in that administration was Mr. Marcy. 
Had he lived, he would have stood, not with Pierce 
in opposition to his country’s cause, but with Dix 
and Cass, and Dickinson, on the side of the Gov- 
ernment and of true democracy. 

The Christian Examiner for July and August 
well maintains its good reputation. It is the best 
of the American reviews, and if we are called upon 
to give evidence for this, we shall cite the articles 
in this number, on Colenso, Kinglake, Farrar, and 
Moumeen, and the curious chapter on the middle- 
age preachers. The criticism on our American ar- 
tists, will fail, we think, to impress the reader with 
any high conception of the writer’s discrimination. 
Church, we know, and Bierstadt, we know—but 
who is Elihu Vedder? ‘As acolerist,” we are 


a human countenance, broke over his face,—‘‘you | told, ‘‘he is second to none.” 


know I am not afraid to die; but I would fain have 
lived a little longer to finish my work. God gave 
me large powers, and I have but half used them.” 
Half used them! And he said this on his death- 
bed, whither he had been brought in prime of 
manhood by over-use of them,—by the utter sac- 
rifice of his health and strength in the cause of 
Truth and Right! He lingered on a few days, gen- 
tly falling asleep as it seemed, and dreaming after 
the wont of the dying, that he was going on a 
journey,—going home after his long wanderings; 
and only wakening, at intervals, to give a few 
parting gifts to friends (among others, the bronze 
inkstand from which these pages are written), and 
to comfort his wife, and say tendercst words of 
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BOSTON: FRIDAY, JULY 31, 1863, 
OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


VENICE, July 10. 
Everywhere in Europe there is a certain heavi- 
ness in the political atmosphere which 1s qfiite sig- 
nificant to those who know how to estimate the 
barometers of States. The various governments 











thanks for the little offerings of flowers, or aught 
beside we brought him. Now and then he would 
rouse himself, and speak his old brave thoughts; 
answering, as if to a familliar and welcome voice, 


through whose limits I have lately passed, seem to 
| be impelled by some vague instinct to prepare for 


{some storm. At the Isle of Wight, England, I 


she says what « plain spoken person would ‘natu-’| there, only by so defendin# herself and France | gran some to stay athome. This amounts to pre- 








if we named sacred things. Once, for example, | went through an old redoubt which has been for 
when he asked the day of the week, and we said, | many years unoccupied; but now a small garrieon 
“It is Sunday, a blessed day ; is it not dear friend? | is there, which, as an officer informed me, is to be 


“Yes!” he said with sudden energy: ‘when one) : a ae Bou! in F I 
has got over.the snperstition of it, a most blessed enlarged. Crossing over to Boulogne, in France, 


day.” Gradually, and without pain, the end came | found an immense military work, stretching seve- 
on; and on the 10th of May, 1860, he passed away | ral miles along the coast, going on; placards ‘for- 
from earth in ee <8 Nee 2 bidding persons to come on the grounds where the 
We cannot regard such an end otherwise than : see sok 
with ‘solemn thankfulness, that God allows such men were at work, seemed to indicate that the 
men to live and work and die among us, to show 
us what man may do and be in this life, and to | inspected. When I came to the confines of Vene- 
raise our thonghis to what must be the life to come | tia, where the Austrian Power sits grimly, a vam- 
for souls which have made earth itself a holy place. | oi : 3 
° yre on the fairest breast, it was whispered 

His most gifted countrywoman reached Florence foe Boe ais c =e Ce 
too late to pay to her great fellow-aboiitionist a 
last tribute of the respect and regard which out-| entered Austrian dominions before, that the sur- 
stripped all limits of creed. At her request, the | yeillance was very much greater than a few 


Emperor was averse to having his fortifications 


| the passengers on the railway, many of whom had 


writer gave her allthe details of his last hours, | months ago even. They spent an hour or more 


and repeated (doubtless with faithless tears) the 
words above quoted, concerning his unfinished la- 
bors; adding, ‘To think that life is over, that 
work is stopped!’’—‘‘And do you think,” said she, | locking the passengers indoors, they went out into 
raising her eyes with a flash of rebuke,—“do you | the station and searched (I could see them through 
Oe aia = he co et Parker has no a window) every car,—lifting cushions, and cven 
Miss Cobbe deserves the thanks of the world for | 

for the work of editing the complete works of Mr ; mae : 
patel: whlch Wie ‘thes wnlievwbcel tn Masland: All these things, and many similar ones which [ 
We suppose it is now impossible to purchase in | — ecard —— foes tap _ ~ 
it Vad books which were’ printed by him, | mind the feeling that these Old World nations have 


anil te et be importing Miss Cobb's se ati a forefeeling of a Judgment Day at hand. They 
able a aR — aie daar feel that any day they may see the blue spirit of a 


| match, which may reach trains wherewith each 
The Magazines for August. 


j in minute examination of our passports; they 
searched through and through every trunk, then, 





rests the head that wears the Austrian crown! 


| knows itself to be undermined: for, in the day 
The Atlantic comes to us rather later than usual, | when the foundations of the earth were laid in 


but with a good show of summer reading, for with everlasting justice, every nation organized for the 


the exception of Mr. Agassiz’s paper, and the po- | oppression of man was undermined. The old 


litieal essay, and the verses, which are unusually theological scientists maintained, not without some 
flat, even for the Atlantic, all these pages are | tight, perhaps, that the ultimate destruction of the 
sprightly and agreeable reading. Mr. Wayland’s World by fire was not an unreasonable anticipa- 


visit to the House of Lords, though too long, is | tion, since a large proportion of each terrestrial | 


deserving of this praise; so is the review of Theo- , thing was combustible. It is very certain that the 
dore Winthrop, for it is mainly made up of bril- | ¢ssences which have cohered in these Old World 
liant passages from his books; so is Miss Alcott’s | governments indicate a time when they shall melt 
story, which is so good that we wonder it should with fervent heat, and pass away iike a burnt and 


have lain 90 long in the oblivion-box of the Atian-, shrivelled scroll. 
tic ; 80 ig Mitchell's essay on the book farmers of; Louis Napoleon, grasping at Mexico, has lost 


the Middle Ages; so, eminently, is Mr. Hawthorne’s | Paris. It is observed there as ominous, that the 
“Civie Banqaet;” and so, too, in spite of the Ad- | people sit still at the Cafés and talk,—not always 
veatiser, is Gail Hamilton’s assauit on the customs a safe thing to do,— instead of rushing off to the 
of our Alma Mater. We have been unable to find theatres. ‘‘If,” said an imperialist, ‘everybody 
in her account of Class Day such grievous offences | who goes to the café, remains there during the 
azainst the magazine code of propriety as to justify , evening, it becomes at nine a pablic meeting ; what 
our neighbor of the Advertiser in challenging the | then, becomes of the Statute?” The Government 
@ditor of the Atiantic, as he darkly hints that he , is exceedingly anxious to have the French people 
may feel compelied to do. If the good old college amused at the theatres just now; and with start- 
eannot endyre harder blows than are given by this | ling ballets and the new and mysterious spectres, 
energetic lady, it is not the college we take it for. | they were never more ready to administer that 
So far as her criticism is absurd, it can do no, chloroform of despots ment. Yet the 
harm ; wherever it applics, even rudely, it willdo grand French Opera, when I saw it, was not half 
good. Now almost all Gail Hamilton's censares | filled. 
haveen element Of justice in them, even her'sin- But Venice is in full mourning. She is sad 
gular remarks about the architecture of the build- | and voiceless in her woe as Niobe. This year the 
ing, and the condition of the entnes. A woman’s | Carnival was not celebrated, and the feast of St. 
eye naterally notices the condition of a college en- ' Joha,—June 24,—was not observed. Theatres are 
try with strong disapproval, as our brother alum- | closed. Not being able to make the people con- 
nes has no doubt observed, while doing the honors | tented and happy, the Government holds Venice 
of the halle to his sisters and cousins. Those ven- | with thirty thousand soldiers. : 





serves the occasion. It gives heroes to the coun- 
gh in American affairs, the more Eastern | try, no doubt. It also utilizes many, who have no 
iss will begin their encroachments again.’ talent but to fight. But in a perfectly well ordered 
+ These England will resist, being pledged to pre- | republic, where every man wifl hold himself ready 
vent the destraction of the governmental bal-| t0 servé his country in battle, if needed, how can 
are f it be jastly decided who shall serve, except by lot. 

riunsisene tee cemumnditenalngs: ea ee Suppose all should volunteer. You must then 


over here, that France may lend its power to the | cisely the same as Grawing who shall go. 
Confederacy. But--what Italy andPoland -will.do, There is another overwhelming argument for 
under these circumstances, Mazzini and Gatibaldi | ("ting when the: utmost foree.of » republic is 
i needed to secure its peace. A republic is necessa- 
have not yet announced. So far as human judg- | |i}, divided into opposite political parties. If not 
ment can go, it would signal a world-wide revolu- | into pro-slavery and anti-slavery, as in our slavery- 
tion. i M.D. ec. | cursed country, then into conservative and progres- 


", . sive, the party of the old and the young—the ins 

NEGROES AND COPPERHEADS. and the outs. If the government relies on volun- 

: Seat ki teering, it will inevitably draw its military force 

ee the. Boston. Courier. of he mostly from one of the parties, and leave the other 
is : : 

| WhileI admit that he belongs to the human at liberty:to hamper it by po ticheal antagonism. le 

family, and has many of the attributes of the ha-| # healthy republic, each party will serve the coun- 

man kind, yet I still. deny that he has within him | try in proportion to its strength, and that process 

the capacity for freedom, properly so called. The | of recruiting the national forces which makes each 


negroes do not, as a race, u tand, nor can they : 
be made to understand, the guality of freedom, or | Patty do s0;%s a healthy process. Nothing _— 
that “perfect iaw of liberty” which constitutes a| possibly be more fatal to a republic than the idea 


civilized people. Their reason, if any they have, | that a really national war is more the business of 


pain Bc oy dies cua wine ss pe one party than another, or that political partizan- 
. ship has any thing to do with it. 


sions and appetites, that, in this rudimental exist- 
ence, at least, there is little probability of its being} There is only one just ground of complaint 


quickened to an extent that will induce freedom— | against the enforcement of the draft, and that is 
or, in other words, make them a “law unto them- worthy of a pretty loud how! from all who do not 


selves.” 
This paragraph, taken at random from the organ wish to do more than their share of the unpleasant 
: work of shooting traitors. There is reason to be- 


of respectable Copperheadism in Boston, and per- | " 
lieve that the government is not impartially en- 


fectly in harmony with the general tenor of its : 
teachings, may serve asa text for some remarks forcing the law in some of the State. It is, without 
any warant in the law, exempting a large class of 


on the relative progress and condition of the col- , psi 
ored man, and that class of Northern men from able bodied men, willing enough to fight, who hap- 
pen to be claimed by men who are called “loyal 


which the Boston Courier’s party obtains its chief 
slaveholders,” as their property. The conscription 


support. From week to week we have printed the 4 < : 

most faithful narratives we could find of the ser- | W very Justly and constitutionally knows no dis- 

vices rendered in this war to the cause of patriut- | tinction between men oat of jail. A may be a poor 
man, who owes B one thousand dollars, to pay 


ism and civilization, by the colored men of the : : 

country. Our paper this week has much testimony which he has bound himself to labor for B for four 

on this subject. We cannot and need not recapit- | Y°@"8- Yet, if his name is eee he must leave 

ulate it; but we are sure our readers: will agree | the service of B and serve the Uuited States, just 
as much as any otherman. By what logic a “‘loy- 


with us that no class of men has behaved with 
greater heroism, orshown a more sublime patience, | #! slaveholder’s” claim to the service or labor of 
his slave should be stronger against the govern- 


than the black men. Mr. Seward, favorite author- 

ity of the pro-slavery press, is on record as saying | Ment than B’s claim, is a questiofi for every man’s 

that everywhere our commanders receive their most | C°OMmon sense. Every man liable to conscription 

satisfactory information from the negroes. How | has 4 right to insi€'that slaves as well as hired 
men shall be enrolled and be subject to draft. 





ciently so to expect its ‘surrender. Scveral explo- 


known. The Richmond papers of the 23d contain 
the following news: 

Charleston, July 18.—The Ironsides, five mon- 
itors, five gun and mortar boats, assisted by two 


at Fort Wagner all day. One of our gun carriages 
was dismounted. 

Charleston, July 19.—After a furious bom- 
bardment of eleven hours, the enemy assaulted 
Battery Wagner desperately and repeatedly. Our 
people fought desperately, and repulsed the attack 
with great slaughter. Our loss was relatively light, 
bat includes many valuable officers. Brig. Gen. 
Tallaffero commanded on our side. 

G. T. BEAUREGARD. 

Ch&rleston, July 22.—The Richmond Whig 
says: The enemy commenced shelling again yes- 
terday, with but few casualties. We had, in the 
battle of the 18th instant, about one hundred and 
fifty killed and wounded. The enemy’s loss in 
killed and prisoners was about two thousand— 


and Colonel Shaw, commanding the negro regi- 
ment, were killed. 

Washington, July 27.—The following extracts 
are taken from the Richmond Dispatch of this 
morning: 

Charleston, July 24—9 P. M.—The bombard- 


and continuous firing, untila flag of truce went 
down at nine o’clock. The attack was renewed 
this evening by the enemy, Sumter replying heav- 
ily. The firing is still going on. 

We sent down to the fleet today one hundred and 
five paroled prisoners, and received forty. 

A physician just from Hilton Head says that 
fifty-four of our regulars took the oath of allegiance 
last Wednesday. 

The casualties this morning were three killed 
and six wounded. Those which occurred this eve- 
ning have not been heard from. 

Seconp Despatcu.—Charleston July 25.— 
Regular firing from Fort Sumter and Fort 
Wagner at the Yankees on Morris Island, 
was kept up all nigh®and continued all of 
today. The Yankees occasionally respond from 
their batteries on Morris Island. The Monitors 
and the Ironsides are lying outside and took no 
| part. The Yankees have two batteries on Morris 
Island, and have strengthened their position. 

No casualties are reported today. Another Mon- 
itor arrived today, making six in all. 


General Grant’s successes increase on being ex- 





well they fight, let Port Hudson and James Island 
But instead of the enrolment of the eighty thou- 


tell. How successful they are in industrial opera- 
sand able-bodied male slaves, whose slavery miracu- 


tions on the banks of the Mississippi, and the . bedear ttc 
Sea Islands of South Carolina, everybody knows. | !ously disgraces the government in this third year 
of the war, we are told that it is an uudecided 


How much our manufacturing industry is likely to 

be stimulated by the increased demand which free question whether even the free blacks in the loyal 
and educated labor makes, our business men are | 8!@ve States will be enrolled! The “loyal slave- 
already beginning to find out. How fast the freed- 
man improves in moral, religious, and intellectual 
worth, the chaplains and schoolmasters who have | 9" : : 2 
gone from here to the South, imperfectly tell us. | Mies, what is the particular harm of converting 
The negro, emerging from the darkness of slavery, | the former into the latter? 


into the wonderful light of freedom, is not blinded 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


thereby. He sees clearly. He breathes naturally, ! 
The troops which Massachusetts last sent forth 


He is not unduly elated. With steady step he 
have secured the first place in glory and in tke 





make that concession to save the Union! If you 
| are more afraid of your friends than of your ene- 








marches forward. He has no learning, as yet, for | 

ethnological discussions with the Boston Courier, | 

anh tom imei but hie pationce, hie beseiem, gratitude of the Commonwealth. Tried in the fierce 

hip industry—in # word, his humanity, meake day | rebel assault of the 16th, they were put to the most 

exhibit themselves, and prove his enemies to be | devete: tent. Riet ‘nobitess ean -encare to the We 

slanderers. ‘‘Very ingenious,” said Napoleon to | icdaits eeasiaDiine Wniat Winans neh thiol 

the savans, who were proving to him that there | ‘ _ ease 

ediiiasien es God: “ . b iat weal | losses show how well they fought. Out of twenty- 
] tb i sed ere sh gates : é one Officers, six only came back unharmed, and 

out thes - “looking ap, and making the .scaptios nearly half the non-commissioned officers and pri- 

follow his gaze to the stars. Easy enough to deny vates were lost in that hour’s engagement. Some 


goes on, the negro sets himself to work and leaves ' put to death, some were captured and of their fate 
H ? 
_ — a hi we are ignorant. But if the slaughters of Port 
ie ton a shaky : — | Hudson are unavenged, we may expect these sol- 
Sy wer order of the ge- | ,. i 
nus Copperhead, we disclaim all purpose to offset pombe so Re — a 
injustice by injustice and to bring railing ccusa- | . . a eae 
ti ia J f id a ..|  Weshall abstain from all criticism on the plan 
c0y ets ape ale He The a paige 18 | of attack by which the newest troops, and those 
= ee SreneD ane ” CRROe ON da have AC* | most hated by the enemy, were put in the front; 
knowledged him, and it is not for abolitionists to thodel. whee the facts até all ‘before us. we shall 
deny hls right * the title. He belongs toa race | hold the chief officers of the expedition to a close 
susceptible of high cultivation, but unfortunately account for what they did. But, in the meantime 
b 1 . oe; H nal ’ 7 
- iudi am 2 epee degr — by ignorance and we would suggest that those who have been so 
— sia + nie —— of dirt and Demo- , quick to make unfavorable comparisons between 
— erry ~~ ie and seni him | Gen. Hunter and Gens. Gilmore and Stevenson, to 
| ey promety et sf eee Herald, and World, | wait a little before rendering a sure verdict. 
and Express and Boston Courier and Post, an | We cannot, however, forget to remind the Pres- 
| take "ei first step towards making a respecta- ident that he is wanting in bis duty if he any longer 
pre pease ne a brother of him. We by no means | neviects to notify the Confederacy and the world, 
j contend that he is equal in moral and intellectual ' that he will protect his negro soldiers as carefully 
| endowments to the colored man; but we insist as his white ones. He now holds some thousands 





holders” of Kentucky are said to be unwilling to | 


the humanity of the negro, but while the debate | were killed outright, some were wounded and then | _ 
_ inclusive of all the cavalry, is still resting and pre- | 


paring for another campaign along the Northern | 


| that he is capable of a good degree of improve- | of rebel prisoners,—let them be hostages for all the | 


; the boxes, etc., about the locomotive. So easy | 


| and Cochituate are universal, then will be the Cop- | 
perhead’s opportunity. Then we will bet on him 


(in small sums), and in the race with Sambo, Pat- | 


rick may save his distance. 

But, alas! how mournful is the record of the 
past month, for the Northern Copperhead, educat- 
ed as well as uneducated. While the negro has 
proudly and triumphantly vindicated his right to 
be esteemed as aman and a citizen, a laborer, a 
| producer of values, an improver of the world, a 
| hastener of civilization and the good time coming, 
| the Copperhead has exhibited only ferocity and 
| beastliness. The very men w good qualities 
, have been so conspicuous that even Thurlow Weed 

has been able to discover them, ha ve been the first 
victims of the aroused passions of the mob. We 
will not recall to memory the scenes of the New 
York riot, even for the sake of pointing the moral 


is too hideous for repetition. Fold up the fearful 
: record, only to be produced when the ethnological 
| tyro ventures again to discuss the relative merits 
) and capacities of the races. The events are now 
| too near, to make detail necessary. 

We have, moreover, wasted time and space on 
the subterranean, Milesian variety of the Copper- 
head. More worthy of condemnation, and less 
worthy of pity, is the educated Yankce variety. 
| Take the specimen from whose article in the Cou- 
rier we have quoted. 
_ write; he has read books, for he quotes Shaks- 
' peare, Cervantes and Dante, with more or less 
| fitness; in all probability he knows that the negro, 
to whom he half denies the attributes of humani- 


| ty, is as good aman as himse!f; unquestionably, } 


he knows that the negro is more intelligent than 
the dolt ke expects to influence and inflame by his 
' writings. What possible excuse has this man for 
| his subtle and malignant falschoods? Nothing 
, but the exigency of politics. That is all. Take 
Montgomery Blair, professedly a Republican, mem- 
ber of a professedly anti-slavery administration. 
! The exigency of politics, the necessity of repre- 


ment. When the demagogue is dead and Croton | brave negroes of the Fifty-fourth regiment now in 


the hands of the enemy. If one of those gallant 
, men is murdered or enslaved, let two of the rebels 
suffer the fate. The honor of Massachusetts de- 
mands this, no less than the services of these gal- 
| lant men. 

ed. While these colored heroes were fighting the 
| battles of the Union in South Carolina, the North- 
; ern traitors were burning their houses in New 
York. If any thing could add to the horror which 
‘the political riots inspire, it would he this fearful 
‘truth. Compare the bearing of the Massachusetts 
jand New York regiments with the brutality of 
, these Irish ruffians. The Evening Post’s corres- 
| pondent says: 


On the second and fourth days after the fight, I 
passed through nearly all the wards of the hospi- 
tal. On the second day a very large proportion of 


| they were very 
| legs or arms, or 
| Rebel bullets, grape, shells and bayonets have made 


sad havoc. Standing amidst a large number, [| 
said, ‘‘Well, boys, this was not a part of the pro- | 
| gramme, was it?” “Oh, yes indeed, we expected , 


to take all that come,” said some. Others said, 
; “Thank God, we went in to live or die.” 

If out of itand home, how many would enlist 
‘again? With brightened faces and some raising 
_ of even wounded arms or hands, all said, “Ob yes, 

yes.” Seme sang out, “Oh never give it up till 
the last rebel be dead,” or “the Jast brother breaks 


we can afford to «ie.”* 
; Frank Myers, from Ohio, whose arm was badly 
shattered by a shell, said, “Oh [ thank God so 
| mach for the privilege; [ went in to live or die as 
; hep He stood right under the uplifted 
sword of their brave Colonel Shaw, on the very 
top of the parapet, as he cried, ‘‘Rush on, rush on, 
, boys,” and then suddenly fell, quickly followed by 
Myers himself. 
These are the men who, led by Snaw, and Har- 
LOWELL, and James, and the younger HieGin- 
| Son, are dying to save the Union, while Irish mobs, 


led by Wood, and Hughes and Seymour, are mur- 


There 1s another point on which a word is need- 


| amined. 
A despatch from Vicksburg of July 18th, says 
| that Johnston has evacuated Jackson, Mississsppi. 


| Our forces opened upon the town with heavy ar- 


tillery on the 17th, and he fied in utter confusion, 
| being entirely unably to hold or control his men. 
| Our army under Sherman took possession of the 
| town, together with a large amount of arms, stores, 
| ammunition and locomotives. The victory is 
| complete. Ord is pursuing Johnston east of Jack- 
| son. 

Gen. Chalmer’s rebel forces, who held the coun- 
try south of Memphis, are reperted to be moving 
| towards Grenada and Okolona. 

{ 
| river. 

| Gen. Bragg’s army is mostly at Chattanooga and 
| Atlanta. More have gone to reinforce Johnston. 
Atlanta is being strongly fortified by the rebels. 


{ 
| all the reports of the movements of Union troops 


'upon Chattanooga, Tenn., and Rome, Ga., to be | 


entirely unfounded. 
The main body of the Army of the Cumberland, 


' slope of the Cumberland Mountains. 
| Huntsville has been visited, but not occupied for 
| any length of time, by part of the cavalry. 

The only troops as yet south of the mountains 
| are small bodies of infantry, holding points on the 


Nashvillee and Chattanooga Railroad as far as | 


| Stevenson and Bridgeport. 

| Gen. Rosecrans’ headquarters were removed on 
the day before yesterday from Tullahoma to Win- 
chester. The General himself is still at Nashville. 


As soon as the new secondary basis, necessitated 
by the recent advance, is fully established, and | 


' other preparations required by the peculiar char- 


acter of the proposed future operations is complet- 


ed, Gen. Rosecrans will recommence active opera- 
tions. 

The indications are, that the whole army will be 
again in motion in the course of a week. 

Gen. Rosecrans’ Jatest information from the en- 
emy is to the effect that only Hardie’s corps re- 
main in Tennessee, upon a line of defences cover- 


ing Chattanooga. The remainder of Bragg’s army | 


went southward from that place, whither is not 
; exactly known. Bragg himself is reported to have 
been called to Richmond. 


_—— 


| emy any day, 

The Baltimore correspondent of the New York 
Tlerald, who is supposed to possess peculiar facili- 
ties for obtaining news from rebeldom, says that 
Lee’s expedition into Pennsylvania cost hiin 30,000 
men, and that he has 60,000 left. The Confedera- 
cy has, he says, only 240,000 soldiers in arms, all 

, told. The writer adds: 


General Lee army has reported to the War Office 

' at Richmond that Meade’s army is numerically su- 
| perior to his, and that the Union army is composed 
now entirely of disciplined troops—evidently re- 


of our article in a more startling way. The story their wounds had not been dressed, aud of course | ferring to the fact that Couch’s levies of raw militia 
inful. Some lay with shattered | 
h; others with limbs amputated. | 


from Pennsylvania have left Meade’s army, and 
my information states—orders have been sent to 
Gen. Lee not to fight Meade now, nor near his 
present position; but to manceuvre in such a man- 


Staunton or Gordonsville. By the time this is 


done :hey hope to be able to reinforce Gen. Lee to | 
such an extent as to secure the defeat of Meade’s 


“army.” 


The capture of Jackson was a great victory for . 
He knows how to read and _bi8 chains,” or, “‘if all our peuple get their freedom us. The Richmond Whig of the 23d says: 


The evacuation of Jackson, Miss., left in the 


hands of the enemy the rolling stock of the New | 


' Orleans and Jackson and Great Northern Railroad, 
| and the Mississippi Central and Mississippi and 
| Tennessee Railroads. The motive power alone 


consisted of over forty engines. The loss is incal- | 


culable, important and wholly irreparable. Noth- 
ing goes well in the Southwest. 


The Federal cavalry raid from Newhern, N. C., 
reached Rocky Mount, on the line of the Wilming- 


sions are said to have occurred within its walls, | 
and that of the other forts, but the results are un- | 


spectfally, your obedient servant, 
J. G. Foster, Maj. Gen. Commanding. 

A train of 2000 contrabands, picked up by our | 
| cavalry in the recent raid, tock the, wrong road, 
and fell into the enemy’s hands, with Lieuts. 
Mosher and Hubbard, and 15 privates, of the 12th | 


present time was inopportane for interference. 
There was an important debate in the House of 
Lords on Poland. Earls Russell and Derby both 
agreed that it was notacase for armed interven- 
tion. England could do nothing further than sub- 


land batteries mounting five guns, fired furiously | 


nearly eight hundred were buried nnder a flag of | 
truce. Colonel Putnam, Acting Brigadier General, | 


ment was renewed carly this morning, with rapid | 


It was reported from Okolona yesterday that | 
Gen. Joe Johnston had fallen back to Chunky | 


Intelligence from Gen. Rosecrans’ army, proves | 


' New York cavalry. 
mit proposals, as she had done. 


Morgan is taken at last, and his raid has come | Earl Derby deprecated even diplomatic interfer- 


| to an inglorious end. ence. 

| Maj. Way, with 250 of the 9th Michigan cavalry,| The debate was considered by the London jour- 
| forced Morgan to an engagement at 3 o’clock Sun- nals as dlecisive of the policy England would pur- 
| day morning, a mile from Salmville, Ohlo, and rout- | sue. 

| ed him, capturing 240 prisoners. Morgan with 300 | The assertion of the Spanish journals that Spain 
escaped, but were all captured by Shackleford at | intends to recognize the Southern Confederacy are 
| 3 P. M. Sunday, near New Lisbon. Morgan and | utterly false. Spain will await the initiatory steps 
| his staff are now prisoners at Wellsville, Ohio. | of England and France. 

| Headquarters, in the field, three miles south; By the Scotia we have dates to the 18th. 

| of New Lisbon, Ohio, July 26—To Col. Lewis| There wasa great anxiety in England to learn 
| Richmond, Assistant Adjutant General: By the the final result of the battle betweeen Meade and 


| blessing of Almighty God I have succeeded in cap- | ‘ : 
| turing Gen. John H. Morgan, Col. Duke, and the | Lee. The English journals accord: praise to the 


| balance of the command, amounting to about 400 | Union troops. 
| gr oem ag ast re Moree = nog on| The Morning Post says that except at Antietam 
eral’s order vo croquet or the baleen om | they a wen mis a : 
J. M, SHACKLEFORD, Col. Com. The Daily Telegraph thinks Meade entitled to 
more credit than any federal commander, he hav- 
Gen. Blunt has been winning a victory in his | ing at a blow altered the character of the conflict. 
| wild Department. The Times does not yet see ground for Lincoln’s 
| A dispatch dated Leavenworth, Kansas, 25th, | hopeful anticipations. The principal struggle is 
says: On Thursday, the 16th inst.,a severe fight | tocome. Looking at Vicksburg and Port Hudson, 
| occurred between the forces under Gen. Blunt and | a8 well as at Pennsylvania, the Times estimates 
, Gen. Cooper’s rebel force, resulting in a complete the chances as heavy against the federals. 
| route of the latter. Finding that the rebelshad | The Times says Mr. Evarts, who visited London 
fallen back from Fort Gibson, Gen. Blunt with | to assist Mr. Adams in international questions, re- 
2,400 men and twelve guns left in pursuit. After | turns home in the Scotia, The belief is, his pres- 
marching fifty miles in twenty-four hours,‘he , ence has been useful, and that he has conducted 
found the enemy 5,000 strong in position on Elk , his mission with satisfaction to all parties. 
creek. Gen. Blunt immediately attacked the reb- | 
els. Our artillery dismounted two rebel guns An arrival from Vera Cruz of the 138th, at Ha- 
| which were captured. A charge was finally made, _ ¥®0a,'states that Mexico was declared an Empire on 
| when the enemy fled in confusion, our cavalry pur- the§ 10th, and Maximilian of -Austria proclaimed 
suing. When the courier left the rebel loss was | Emperor, if he will accept it; if not, Napoleon is 
sixty killed and twenty-four wounded and one , % s¢lect one. 
hundred prisoners. Our loss was ten killed and} A salute was fired at Vera Cruz in honor of tho 
| thirty wounded. We captured a quantity of com | event. 
missary stores. Gen. Blunt though sick com-| By the Roanoke we have City of Mexico dates 
manded in person. j tothe 10th inst. It appears that ‘the Council of 


St. Louis, July 25, 1863.—To Major Gen. H. | Notabilities declares that the Mexican nation 
W. Halleck, General-in-Chief, Washington: On the through them selects the Empire as the form of 
17th inst., Gen. Blunt attacked Cooper twenty-five | government, and proclaims Maximilian of Aus- 
miles south of Fort Gibson, and routed him, cap- | trig Emperor. Should he decline the throne they 


turing one gunand many prisoners. The enemy |! . z ‘ ‘ 
left sixty killed and thirty-six wounded on the | implore the French Emperor to select a person in 


field. Our loss was ten killed and twenty-four; Whom he has full confidence to occupy the throne. 

wounded. Cooper retreated toward Fort Smith. | This proclamation was immediately made public, 
J. M. ScorrgeLD, Major Gen. | and a courier posted to Vera Cruz, whence it was 

; sent by a French steamer to Havana. 

General Banks is still prosecuting his campaign, 

though in the heat of summer. Here is an official ‘ol. Robert G. Shaw, of the Massachusetts Fifty- 

| despatch announcing the surrender of Port Hud- | fourth, killed in the attack on Fort Wagner, Morris 


son: Island, on the 18th, was a son of Francis G. Shaw, 


Headquarters, Department of the Gulf, Nine- | of Staten Island, N. Y., and grandson of the late 
yeaa a Corns. plo set ae be ~— | Boston merchant, Robert G. Shaw. He wert to 
| Sir:—I have the honor to inf~rm you that wit P : re 

this place there fell into our hands Rin 5500 pris- the waras Fiest Lieatenant of the Massachusetts 
| oners, including one Major General and one Brig- , Second, and participated in the battles in which 
; adier General, 20 pieces of heavy artillery, 5 com- | that regiment took part with such heavy loss of 
plete batteries numbering 31 pieces of field artillery, | omcers and men. 


a good supply of projectiles for light and heavy : é 8 a 
| guns, 44,800 pounds of cannon powder, 5500 stand | Colonel Shaw formed the Fifty-feurth =i igi 
| of arms, and 150,000 rounds of small ammunition, and drilled it so excellently that its discipline was 

besides a small amount of stores of various kinds. always counted as among the best. He embarked 


is vee alec ice wilt on of tres — | with it some months ago for Port Royal, where its 
| this time. I am, General, very respectfully, your | #rrival created much excitement. He has since 
obedient servant, - Nz FP. Banks, Maj. Gen, _, been at work on the Georgia coast, under the gen- 
wine W. Halleck, Commander-in-Chief, | eral command of Col. Montgomery, and _ his regi- 
8 ' ment was called up to take part in the attack on 
2 eee | Charleston. By his death the country has lost a 
The Tritune’s te eaningies despeteh, = me brave and noble-hearted gentleman, and a tried 
War Department is pushing the organization of | and skilful soldier. Col. Shaw was married only a 
| black troops vigorously. The successes of our it eannthe aun. 
| forces West, have given a great impetus to en- | = 
listments among the blacks, and by autumnitis| Gen, Banks has informed Col. Marsh of the 47th 
estimated that at least 100,000 negroes willbe) that his regiment will be sent home as soon as 
| in arms in the valley of the Mississippi. | transportation can be furnished. The General 
It has been decided to raise four colored regi- | compliments the regiment by the assurance that 
| ments in the District. The first is commplete and | je regards their services at New Orleans, during 
| the second rapidly approaching completion. | his absence at Port Hudson, as’ most valuable, and 
The Tribune’s Philadelphia despatch says the | assures them that they could not have done a 





First Regiment of Colored U, S. Volunteets is | greater service to the government in any other sit- 


| complete and another is in progress of formation. 


uation. 


! Col. Benjamin Tiighman, of the veteran Twenty- | 


| sixth Pennsylvania Volunteers, has accepted the 
command of the First, and Capt. John W. Ames, 
| of the Eleventh Regular U. 8. Infantry, has been 
| nominated for the Second. Col. Tighlman isa 
son of the Chief Justice Tilghman stock and withal 
a fine soldier, and high toned gentleman. Capt. 
Ames is a graduate of Harvard and grand-son of 
| Fisher Ames. 
The Philadelphia black enlistment movement is 
, @ complete success commanding the hearty ap- 
proval of loyal citizens of all classes. 
With this, contrast the state of things in Ken- 
| tucky. 
The Louisville Journal states that the War De- 
| partment recently ordered the enrollment of the 
free negroes of Kentucky, preparatory to the con- 
| scription. The State government remonstrated, 


The correspondent of the New York Times men- 
tions a fact which requires the prompt attention of 
| Gen. Banks and the government: 
| I am sorry to say that rumors are afloat, borne 
| out, unfortanately, too strongly by facts, that our 
| colored soldiers who have fallen into the hands 
| of the rebels, have not received the treatment rec- 
| ognized by civilized nations. In other words, we 
| could find no negro prisoners in Port Hudson, and 
| there were none in the hospital. 


We have never doubted that Lee’s invasion was 
invited by Northern traitors in correspondence 
with Davis, who was one of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
“statesmen” of 1856. Pierce, the head of this 
wonderful administration, no doubt was one of 
the plotters. It is well known that he continued to 
correspond with Davis long after his Secession 





The Potomac army may be engaged with the en- | 


are no longer acting with it. Consequently—so | 


neras to draw the Union army down towards | 


' dering their brethren in New York. Here, too,is ton and Weldon Railroad, on the 20th, and de- 
' something for the Pennsylvanians to read, sach of stroyed two miles of the track; the bridze over 


them, at least, as live near Gettysburg: 


' senting the Republican party in a mild light to the 

ignorant people of the Border States, is his only bare sympathy and oe sd the ee 

: . - * . people are unmeasured. Yesterday Peter, from a 

j b apenas for his most wicked speech at Concord, 94 plantation seven miles distant, calling ou General 
speech which the roughest logician of the Five Saxton, said: ‘‘Gineral, I bro’t load of corn from 

' Points may rightfully take as his own point of de- | ou’ people for de soyers in de hospital. Some gives 
; parture in the recent murderous transactions in | ee ae ap four, onlin ag more, dey be 
2 able. ay de poor wo sogers have it?” 

New York. For, if the antagonism between the “ye; ves; I thank them for it,” said the General. 
negro and the white man is natural and irrepressi-; Men, women and children by the hundred have 


ble, we must not blame the rioter who becomes the | aeeet gong vegies 9 moans to nee ontring bene- | 
t wteei “ * ors, as t ets of corn, figs, meions, pies, ; 
victim of it,—or rather the agent of destiny in cakes, kettles of coffee, soup, and numberiess other , 


working out the decrees of Providence. For, if’ tokens of ssmpathy clearly evince. 
the negro eaght to be driven out of the country,’ And these are the people whom the Courier, 
, the man who first hits him a lick is the best fellow ; which can praise the mansiaughtering of Dahomey, 
—why not? Blair has less excuse than the Demo-, abuses,—whom the mob of New York murder, — 
_ cratic politician for his course, for he belongs toa whom United States Generals send to the front for | 


| 
' 


erable females who preside over the broom and| Is an American war to affect these nations, Suess Sines haay hts may be its short comings, ' certain slaughter. 


pail department are not perfect models of neatness, | standing each upon the verge of its own preci- 
por age “anplaned boards” such raritice as the Ad- pice? | 
vertignmeaid have us believe. “We'woull whis-/ °° is very certain that from the lowest to the | 





embraces most of the humane and liberal men of 


Neuse river, one thousand feet long, was burned, 
thereby cutting off communication for some weeks. 

We give more details of the North Carolina raid 
below. 

Here are the details of Gen. Foster’s operations 
in North Carolina. “Reconstruction” is not yet 
in order there: 

Newhbern, N. C., July 24, via Fortress Monroe 
—Moj. Gen. H. W. Holleek, General-in-Chief, 
U.S. A.—General: I have the honor to report 
that the cavalry raid, having for its object the de- 
struction of the railroad bridge at Rocky Mount, 
has returned completely successful. The expedi- 
tion consisted of the Third Regiment New York 
Cavalry, and a squadron of the Twelfth and of 
Mix’s men, cavalry, and one command of North 
Carolina, and was under the command of Brig. 
Gen. Edward EF. Potter, chief of staff. The bridge 
over the Tar river at Rocky Mount, a station on 


the Wilmington and Weldon railroad, between | 


and the President replied that the enrollment of | Treason was declared. In reference, no doubt, to 

the free negroes in Kentucky was not necessarily | the invitations of Pierce and his fellow traiiors to 

preliminary to the drafting and arming of them, | co-operate with him, the Richmond Dispatch 

' but might be preliminary to their employment as | says: 

| simple laborers. In other words, the President de-| We believe when the secret history of this war 
clared that he had not yet made up his mind to| shall have been published, the conduct of the Gen- 


do more thanto enroll the negroes. This does | ta! Lee will be amply justified by circumstances 
| |of;whicth we are now, and must for a generation 


‘not satisfy the Kentuckians, and their remon- | remain, completely ignorant. 
strance has been renewed. The Journal is confi- | 
| dent the President will respect the wishes of the! Brigadier General George L. Andrews, who has 
| people of Kentucky, where free negroes are not just been appointed Post Commander at Port Hud- 
citizens, and where the attempt to enroll thei will | son, and chief of the Corps d’ Afrique, is a Massa- 
lead to great dissatisfaction and difficulty. chusetts man, and his parents are still living in 
| Bridgewater, where Gen. A. was born. Gen An- 
A correspondent of the Christian Reflector, who | drews graduated from West Point with the first 
has had the care of some of the negroes at Port | ponors of his class. 
Royal, says they do not enter the army willingly. Sadi ome 
They do not like fighting, and much prefer to re- A new Orleans letter of the 14th states that the 
main outside the army, although when in, andj} Fourth Massachusetts Regiment will Jeave for 
acted upon by the outside pressure, they fight well. | home by way of Cairo, thus celebrating the open- 
This correspondent is probably one of the negro jing of the Mississippi, and being the first troops to 
hating school, or else he has fallen among negroes | make the circuit since the war commenced. 
; who have learned to distrust the Government, as | We learn that the 48th regiment will return by 
no doubt Thomas Sims has. We quote from the, the same route, starttng on ihe 1st of August. 
| Herald: 

In this district, Thomas Sims, the slave who was| Brig. Gen. Marston, of New Hampshire, has 
returned to his master, and about whom so great a | been assigned to the command of the camp of ten 
parade was made, applied for exemption on the} ¢housand rebel prisoners, to be established on 
| ground that he was between thirty-five and thirty- | Point Lookout. The 2d,th, 12th and 14th New 


six years of a and married; consequently the , z 5 : a 
Board of Sesctinans were compelled to exempt | Hampshire regiments have been detailed for this 
this man, who is not anxious to fight for the de- | command. The three first named have been 


fence of the laws which make him free. | severely reduced in numbers in the various bat- 
Why should Sims be anxious to fight for a gov- | ties, 

ernment that deprived him of twelve years of his | —— 

freedom, after he had tairly earned it? He has, The death of Maj. McCook furnishes some mel- 

served his campaign and there is no claim on him. _ ancholy coincidences in the history of his family in 
We give on the fourth page the strong speech of connection with the war. His youngest son, 

' Frederick Douglas, at Philadelphia, and the | Charles, was killed at the first battle of Bull Ran, 

| speeches at Baltimore on the presentation of flags on the 2ist day of July, 1861; his son, Col. ger 
by the colored people there. Who shall say that Met ‘ook, was killed on the 21st day of July, 1862; 
we do not move forward, when Baltimore ap- | and the father was himself killed on the 21st day 


* plauds such speeches as these ? of July, 1863. 


A correspondent of the Herald, dating Jackson, 
Miss., 12th, reports that the library of Jeff. Da- 


In the recent trial at Georgetown, of Rev. 
Charles Beecher, on a charge of heresy, Rev. Mii- 


vis has been captured. It comprises several bush- 

els of private and political papers of the arch trai- 

tor. Several letters on secession date back to 1852, 

and the collection will bring to light the whole se 

cret history of secession. The letters are from | 
both Northern and Southern traitors. 


The steamers Kate Dale, from Mobile for Ha-, 
vana, with 963 bales of cotton, and Lizzie, from 
Nassau for Savannah, were captured on the 14th 
inst., off Tortugas, the former by U. 8S. steamer | 
R. R. Cuyler, and the latter by the Santiago de 
Cuba. They arrived at this port yesterday after- | 
noon, as did also the Cayler under Capt. Jas. Jo- } 
nett. The latter vessel has been for a long time* 

on the Mobile station, and was on her way | 


ton P. Braman was the prosecuting officer of the 
court of divines, and he is said to have performed 
his task with rudeness and malignity. This is the 
same Rev. Mr. Braman who was defeated in a the- 
ological discussion with the Universalist preacher, 
Rev. Thomas Whittemore, at Danvers, about 
twenty-five years ago. The Georgetown Council, 
in substance, sustained the petitioners in their 
statements of the doctrinal errors of the Rev. Mr. 
Beecher—and advised ‘he dissulution of the pas- 
tural relation between Mr. Beecher and his peo- 


ple. 
Hon. John J. Crittenden died at his residence in 


Frankfort, Ky,, athalf past three o’clock Sunday 
morning, without a pain or struggle, and in the 


the country, and negro expatriation can never be | 
popular, or any thing but odious, to the great ma- | 
jority of them. Votes are perhaps to be got for | 


. | Gold shoro’ and Weldon, was completely destroyed. 
Gold refases to rise above 130, or fall below 125; The bridge was 350 fect long, and the trestle: w 


standing now at 126). Amount of syocie ia the! 400 fect more. filled, a 


} 
Boston Banks, $7,411,513. | mill, containing 1000; barrels of flour, and large } which 


tcrepenthte navy yard for repairs when she cap- | full possession of his facultics. His disease was 


oy | tured the Kate Dale. She chased another vessel, | general debility. His age was seventy-seven 


escaped by throwing her cotton overboard. / years. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
_ . ‘WASHINGTON LETTER. 
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| were fired from the Parapet at noon, in honor of 
‘the event. It was not the next day, but the day 
| after, while on picket about a mile above the camp 


‘that suddenly [heard loud cheering, followed by 


Leoje Retreat and the End of the Campaign—The Greatest | an artillery salute. I thought “Port Hudson is 


cent troubles; but if we look bey 
ries, we shall find the mischief has 


Fuitaalo Wood bas tesa playing hls pit bert 
e io as 
the interest of Southern ph bay Be men 

moar, Vallag 
have been eq 


our bounda- | over, and the drawn soldiers are in camp, we hope | 
heavier back- . y 
scope. . Weshail find, that while | arrest ev 
in counselled the 
as Sey- to the draft. 3: 
». Cox, Pendleton and Wail, | rectly traceable to the undisguised instizations of 


ly active in the same interest, in ! Vallandigham and his sssociates; while the chosts 


Government will feel itself stron: enouzh to | RESULTS OF EMANOIPATION. 
ery villain in this city and in Ohio, who | ans Seaton 


le to make forcible resistance Letters received by the Educational Commis 
nations in Ohio are di- | 8102. 





Boston, June 12, 1863. 


Battle of the War—Number of Negro Regiments rai 
and raising—Discouragements to Negro Volunteering. 
From our Regular Washington Correspondent. 

WasnincrTon, July 27. 
THE MILITARY SITUATION IN VIRGINIA. 

The campaign of the army of the Potomac, “af- 
ter the Invaders,” is over. From the day of his re- 
pulse at Gettysburg, Lee has been virtually unmo- 
lested. His retreat was a necessity, but it has been 
skilfully mavaged, and as a retreat, has been suc 
cessful. The rebel enemy 1s back to the south 
side of the Rappahannock, and master of the situa- 
tion. It can elect to renew the old campaign along 
the Rappahannock at Fredericksbarg; or it can re- 
tire to Gordonsville or to Richmond, while the old 
historic Jackson Corps is in the scene of its former 
exploits in the valley, and remains a standing 
menace on our flank. 

It is natural to ask the common question why 
Meade did not intercept'the rebels at Thornton’s 
Gap; but the explanation is easy. In moving 
down from Berlin to Warrenton, he kept rather 
abreast than behind the rebel army, for thgsimple 
reason that—Washington must not be uncovered. 
The one all-controlling fear was that we might get 
too far ahead, and Lee might suddenly rush down 
past our rear upon Washington! And so, to avoid 
this most improbable of occurrences, we lagged be- 
hind, till Lee made his longer march and got 
twenty-five miles ahead of us, coming out at Cul- 
pepper as we reached Warrenton. 

With this it is supposed the sammer campaign 
ends. If we cross the Rappahannock now, we 


raised onrs,” and to confirm it, again out broke the 


| thunder of the guns, the jubilant cannon-peal 
| which rings ina victory.. I have beard music in 
| my time, but these were certainly the sweetest 
| sounds I ever heard—it sounded most like going 

home. To the basy speculator or adventurer it 
| may have sounded like the starting of the great 
| wheel of Commerce opening the way to fortune or 
; anew California. Free trade, he would say, an 
| open market, and use of tne highway, which is no 
| turnpike, endures no toll-gates nor levying of 
| black mail. The Mississippi as as it should be, a 
| National thoroughfare open and free for trade and 
travel to all parts of the country and the world— 

the Broadway of the West. Thus would he inter- 
| pret the symbol and the meaning of those sounds. 
But to the boys it meant simply going home. The 
| Port Hudson men or regiments, some of them, as 
; usual, will go before—to show the way up the 
| river, probably, as we hope to follow them, cruis- 
| ing around America, bounding the States as we 


| 


their respective districts; and consequently, itis | of the innocent men and women who have been 
not to be wondered at to see them all working har- | ruthlessly murdered in our streets, point to our 
moniously er, at every opportunity and ap: city traitors as accessories before the fact. The 
on every incident, which offers to impair and sub- | loyal people of New York, who do not wish to be 
jugate the Government. y forced to retaliate in kind, expect anxionsly that 
The rebellion embarked with two great bopes. | the Government will perform its duty in the prem- 
The first was a division of the North, that would | ises, 
THE R(IOT AND ITS HORRORS. 





} 


| goalong, and taking a very useful geography les- | 


son by the way. America is a great country, itis 
| one country, and it is ours. Really the prospect 
| is immensely cheering! order read on dress 
| parade last night, announced to us soldiers that 
Lee’s army was flying in confusion to the Potomac, 
| leaving his wounded and twenty-eight thousand 
| prisoners in our hands. 

| What a difference between the Fourth of July 
| this year and the last! As differentas Holmes’ 
{ oration printed in the Boston Journal, from Frank 


' this State. 


' tian, to the support of the cabal. He did not ad- | 


| Pierce’s copperhead speech at Concord, both of | 


' punity for their seditions. 


leave the South superior in arms; the second was | 
Eur@pean intervenuon. For the ‘tirst it depended | 
on such men as we have uamed, but they were 
awed for awhile by the popular fury at the fall of 
Sumter. When European intervention failed, the 
South turned again to its first reliance, and com- | 
menced to nurse Northern treason for a final trial. 
They had heen abie to raise many millions in gold 
for European purposes, and doubtless they sent 
some millions here The “nigger” was adopted as | the Saturday, however, when everything was so_ 
the watchword of the faction, because they knew | quiet, and while our guod citizens were congratu- 
it would most easily deloyalize that foreigu labor- | lating themselves that the law had been submitted | 
ing element which dreaded competition; and the.al- | to, Horatio Seymour despatche:! his Adjutant to 
ways unwelcome draft was selected as the best | Washington to urge the Government for a suspen- | 
signal for the culminating overt act Upon this | sion of the draft, till the eourts could decide the 
focus, therefore, all the Copperhead orators con- | question of legality. That same day, it seems, he | 
centrated their inflaming eloquence; and they did | wert to New Brunswick, the next day to Lord | 
not hesitate, in many Cases, to advise the people to. Branch, where a despatch found him, and sum- | 
openly resist the power of the Government. | moned him to the turbulent city on Tuesday morn- 
HORATIO SEYMOUR. | ing. Here he issued a proclamation, declaring the | 
The most insidieus and dangerous of these dem- | city under insurrection, and then went te the Park 
agoyues was Horatio Seymour, the Governor of , and made a speech. Addressing the rioters as his | 
With far inferior talents to Fer- | friends, he said he had come down from the quiet | 
dinando Wood, and, in, fact, less honor in dealing | country to see what all «this difficulty was abont | 
with associates, Seymour brought a spacious elo- | the draft. As they clamored somewhat, he added | 
quence, and the character of a professing Chris-! that he was here to give them a test of his friend- | 
ship, for “he wished to state to them that he had | 
vocate a resistance to the draft. Oh, no; he sim- | sent his Adjutant-Genéral to Washington, to have | 
ply contented himself with denouncing the war, as | the draft suspended and stopped, and if they 
an unlawfal one on our part; and with throwing | would wait till he returned, they should be satis- 
outa flanking protection to the orators who re- | fied,’’ adding, ‘‘there was no occasion for further 
pudiated the conscription, "y demanding an. im- | resistance, as the draft had not been enforced yet. 
He did not justify the | Finally, informing them that “the safe keeping of | 
property and ons rested with them,” he retired | 
into the City Hall, and left them to go whooping 


These warnings and their sequel follow strange- 
ly. The President denied their Copperhead de 
mand, On Saturilay the draft began, and as in all 
other portions of the State and country it was 
cheerfally submitted to—nay, was even the sub- 
ject of good-natured hilarity. The Sunday passed, 
and still was quiet; bat on the following day, and 
not until_near noon, the forcible revolt began. On 





secession in the South, in so many direct words; 
but he declared there were no powers in the Con- 


Perhaps the story of Limus may be interestin 
as an instance of negro capacity. He is a blac 
Yankee. Without a drop of white blood in him 
he has the energy and ‘cuteness and big eye fi 
his own advantage of a born New Englander. H 
is not very moral or scrupulous, and the chure 
members will tell you “not yet,” with a smile, i 
you ask whether he belongs to them. But he leads 
them all in enterprise, and his ambition and conse- 
quent prosperity make his example a very useful 
one on the plantation. Half the men on the Island 
fenced in gardens last autumn, behind their houses, 
in which they now raise vegetables for themselves 
aud the Hilton Head markets. Limas in his half 
acre has quite a little farmyard besides. With 
poultry-houses, pig-pens. and corn-houses, the ar- 
ray is very imposing. He has even a stable, for he 
made out some title to a horse, which was allowed; 
and then he begged a pair of wheels, and made a 


' cart for his work; and not to leave the luxuries be- 


hind, he next rigs up a kind of sulky and bows to 
the white men from his carriage. As he keeps his 
table in corresponding style,—for be buys more 
sugar of me than any other two families—of 
course the establishment is rather expensive. So 
to provide the means, he has three permanent irons 
in the fire—his cotton, bis Hilton Head express, 


and his seine. Before the fishing season com- | 


menced, a pack of dogs for deer hunting took the 
place of the net. While other families “carry” 
from three to six or seven acres of cotton, Limus 
says he must have fourteen. To help his wife and 
daughters Keep this in good order, he went over to 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


PYBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AT 
22 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


first step towards manliness, and secured us 
against useless and expensive experiments, into 
which inexperienced agriculturalists are too apt to 
be led. 
. The adoption of Gencral Order No. 12, by Gen. | The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted 
Saxton, Dec. 20th, 1862, put the whole department | to the catise of Free Democratic Government ; government 
on a definite footing in regard to this matter of or- | by the whole people without respect of pate nativity, or 
ganization, and a reasonable crop would be the re- | sect. 
sult this year, if the men had been paid promptly | It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Siavery, 
for their labor. oe oe ae to wrens eee right of all men, and ~ 
In conclusion, I would say that [ have been , “Be sential condition of any real government. 
| agreeably surprised by the amount of enterprise | pS ss oes See ~ od ad almenaie 
and industry displayed by these people under the senion of Slavery. gage 
peculiar circumstances which have surrounded. {¢ believes in the Constitution as it is, and im the Union 
_them. I have found them not only ready, but ea- as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
ger to egter into competition with cach other in | jts founders to be. 
the struggle for distinction in industry, whenever | It is not the organ of any party or man; but is pledged 
and wherever reasonable incentives have been | to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
placed before them. The amount of labor required | ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 
| by the military} department and necessarily di- | The Commonwealth will not however devote iteeif entire- 
' verted from agriculture,—the natural tendency to | '¥ & Political questions,but will seek to become-in the best 
| adopt desultory habits among a people who have | er 
| just escapsd from a life-long restraint, and more) “+ FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
| than all, the conscription into the ranks of the U. | _I¢ will aim to present the news of the week in s concise 
Is. Army, have prevented, thus far, alarge force and readable form, together with such official documents, 
| from being concentrated upon sgriculture. The Poror ademas oe Vantiils as may Boer 
| same causes will continue to operate ina degree | Sg . PME pa 
| for some yeirs tocome. Yet I doubt not that the I¢ wiil alea.aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art. 
stimulus of free labor willin a few years bring mp | by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketohee, 
the aggricultural product to the former standard, | Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
and soon surpass it, when the ordinary laws of | freely from fields new and old. In its columns havealready 
| trade and the competition of private enterprise | *PPeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the Dest 
| shall be relieved from the restraints of martial law | A™etican writers. 
and the needs of an all absorbing war. it et ea eae hagas be papa al 
| In regard to the ability of negroes to provide for | et 5 an) aprons 
| their wants by purchase, there cannot be the Be esa ofS, Se HSE Oy SOE Se 


pa something which meets their wants. 
| slightest doubt. Ihave sold upon a limited dis-| — 1¢ will devote itself particularly to the collection of fhets 


| trict, during the past year, over $5000 worth of | concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 








are entering upon offensive operations in the ene- 
my’s country; and for that it is searcely probable 
that the army will consicer itself prepared, with- 
out reinforeements. It is possible, therefore, but 
it seems hardly probable, that active campaigning 


which I have read. We, too, citizens of Massachu- 
setts,—no, of the United States,—had a celebra- 
tion here on the banks of the Mississippi. There 
was less eloquence, but more fun and patriotism. 


Sport, not speaking, was the order of the day. | 


in Virginia will be renewed before the drafted sol- 
diers begin to come in. 
THE GREATEST OF OUR BATTLES. 

As the facts concerning Gettysburg are collect- 
ed, it becomes apparent that it was the greatest 
battle of the war. Pittsburg Landing (often in- 
correctly called Shiloh) has hitherto eujoyed that 
pre-eminence. fn its two days’ fighting its killed | 
and wounded riumbered a thousand more than in | 
the seven days’ battles on the Peninsula, and two | 
or three thousand more than any other battle of | 
the war. At Gettysburg, the killed and wound- | 
ed, according to the lowest statements at the | 
Surgeon General’s office, were four thousand more | 
than at Pictsbarg Landing, while the army was | 
but little if any larger. | 

STATE OF NEGRO VOLUNTEERING. | 

Negro recruiting progresses with a rapidity 
that, in view of the obstacles that impede it, may 
well be called wonderful. We have now com- | 
pletely organized, and either in active service or 
awaiting orders, fourteen negro regiments, as fol- | 
lows: From Massachusetts, 2; South Carolina, 2; | 
District of Columbia, 1; North Carolina, 1; Phil- 
adelphia, 1; Kansas, 1; New Orleans, 2; Missis- | 
sippi Valley, about Memphis and Vicksburg, 4; | 
Rhode Island, | battery. In all, 44 regiments and | 
1 battery. , 

Of the regiments now raising, Ido not know | 
that I can give a full list; but the following are all 
vital organizations, most of them over half full 
now, and all recruiting rapidly: In South Caroli- 
na, 2; District of Columbia. 1; North Corctipa, | 
1, (nearly 700 now); at Fortress Monroe, 1; Bal- 





timore, 1; Philadelphia, 1; New Orleans, 1; in 
Mississippi Valley, 16. In all, 24 organized regi- 
ments. 


All, or nearly all of these regiments will be 
ready for service by the last of August. At that 
time, therefore, we shall have thirty-eight negro 
regiments in the service; with, there is every 
reason to hope, enough more begun and partly 
filled, to swell the number te fifty. Opening the 
Mississippi, largely increases the territory, from 
which recruits can be drawn; and there is no 
reason why the Fall should not see as a reality, the 
army of a hundred thousand negroes of which we 
bave been talking. 

But the difficulties that hamper enlistments, are 
scrious. The injustice of paying negroes three 
dollars a month less than whites, for the same ser- 
vice, and refusing them any bounty, is manifest; 
but the case becomes aggravated by the conscrip- 
tion. We are now hugging negroes to volunteer; 
and are offering them ten dollarsa month. Pres- 
ently we shall be drafting them, and paying the 
drafted men three dollars a month more than the 
volunteers; for the conscription law makes no dis- 
tinctions in pay, onaccount of color. Why 
should not the negroes wait to be drafted, and 
avail themselves of the higher wages? 

The decision that a negro may not be accepted 
as substitute for a white drafted man likewise in- 
terferes with the hopes of t@pse who desire to see 


a large negro force in the field as soon as possible; ' 


and the delay in decreeing the same protection for 


black as for white soldiers is an injastice too glar- | 
ing not to have a discouraging effect on their vol- | 


unteering. W.R. 





FROM THE FIF TY-FOURTH REGIMEN ya 


-_-—-- + 


BreavuFronrt, 8. C., July 22, 1853. 


There, mouldering in the ground, lic the bodies | 
of four members of that noble Fitty-fourth, which, | 


a thousand strong, with souls as brave as ever wore 
flesh, charged upon Wagner in the face of shot 
and steel flerce as ever flashed from rebel hands. 
“Scarcely three hundred effective men left,” nearly | 
an hundred and fifty in our hospitals with flesh 
torn and bone shivered, in some instances to the 
point of death. I have seen a pound of iron taken 
from some, and others bearing two or three succes- | 
sive strokes. They were brought here Sunday night 
upon the same deck and cabin tloors, and in the ; 
same clot of common Diood as their white com- | 
panions, who tellin the same charge. “This is a 
black man,” said one, as he was helping carry , 
them to the ambulance. “No matter, we don’t know | 
any black men here, they're all soldiers,’”’ said an 
officer im charge. “Will you have some water, 
sir,” said a black soldier, whose crushed hand, tied 
in a handkerchief, knew not a his other hand | 
held a cup of cold water to thé parched lips ofa ! 
more severely wounded white man. From the same | 
cup, both, lving side by side, took beef tea and cof- | 
fee, and felt nothing but gratitude. There was in- | 
deed no negrophobia, no negroworship, no, not 
the vestige of that cruel prejudice. On those | 
boats, amalgamation was complete, and when | | 
stood by the grave of George Streets of Co. B., to- | 
day and of the others yesterday, I told our boys of | 
the First S. C., that was the victory God had given , 
us, worth more than the taking of ten Sumters. 
And now I want to say to Massachusetts, whence 


I came with them, to all the free States, and to Can- | 


ada, which contributed to that offering, to all their 
personal friends and the lovers of Human Liberty 
and Fternal Justice everywhere, this isour vic- 
tory,“the conquering of our prejudice,” the destrac- 
tion of everything spiritual as well as material, 
that Keeps the American people, gathered from all 


races, from being one people] Yes, it is this Umon | 


lt is forthis we are defeated and the 
war is prolonged We must consent,—we must 
cheertully accept this Spiritual Amalgamation, 
which, recognizing all individualities and rights, 
forms a complete Unity; then we shall realize the 
meaning of that creat term which expresses the 
Spirit of our nationality. 


we fight for. 


a Be 
LETTER FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
Camp Parapet, La., July 17, 1833. 

U. S. Grant came to “open Sesame,” open Mis- 
sissippi! The Mississippi river is open. That 
news is not new but it is true, and will bear repeat- 
ing. Yesterday the “Imperial” from Vicksbarg 
and St. Louis made its fiirst trial trip as a river 
boat since the rebellion, and for freight brought 
four hundred head of beef cattle fur army use. 

Ihe [mperial was to be followed soon by other 
boats in numbers and succession, coming down 
the river,—the result of the late freshet of Union 
victories when the rebel dams at Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson gave way. The crash came and the 
echoes went all over the land. Yoa heard of it 
probably, before we did. Vicksburg was taken on 
the Fourth of Jaly-the news. oflicially..did.net 
reach here until the eighth, whea a handred guns 





|; mud puddle would look clear beside it. 


constitution. 


| to return to its first love. 


| defectuve mental vision. 


The boys enjoyed themselves in games of strength 
and skill—prizes were offered—they drank to ‘‘gal- 
lant Banks,” and toasted the warm South in bowls 
| of Northern punch, cooled with Fresh Pond ice; in 
| the evening they hang up Janterns among the 
trees on the camp-ground, closing off with a grand 





illuminated Juba dance, where negroes and sol- | 


diers were free to cnter the lists. The Africans did 
well, but our boys, some of them, did better. 
The Mississippi river is very low at present. 
has fallen twelve feet in six weeks. 
look wider now than the Connecticut at Spring- 
field. It is at no time a broad river, not here, but 
itis very deep and swift. You can form some 
idea of the power of the current from hearing that 
a sunken ferry boat, which was run into opposite 
New Orleans about four o’clock in the afternoon 


It 


of one day, was found in the Gulf at the mouth of | 


the river the next day, aljout the same time,—one 
hundred and twenty miles of natation in twenty- 
four hours, A diver below the surface—you can- 
not see into or ti:\rough it—would be sealed as in a 
bottle; the water is so turbid, a Massachusetts 
But it 
does not taste so bad: as it looks; the river water 
has a physicking quality to thése who drink of it, 
at first, an insidious water and rebellious to the 
The erring Mississippi has often 
changed its bed. Where New Orleans is, citizens 
say, the changeling of a river once was, and anon 
this wayward water manifests a strong disposition 


ly be laid under water—it would save the trouble of 
| conquering it; but our foes, who are so willing to 
| die in the last ditch, do not make a ditch of the 
Mississippi, nor imitate the Hollanders in their 

sublime example of courage and patriotism. What 
| a pity they don’t. It isa pity the dranken Father 

of Waters wa’ not let go zigzagging about the 
| country to do as it liked, not as now confined to 
' washing down the soil and building sand banks to 
| obstruct navigation in the Gulf and the lower Mis- 

sissipi, but left to fulfil the slow task of time and 

nature in building up the country by annual over- 
| flow and deposit of alluviai mud, ten to twenty 
| feet thick in some places, to judge by the great 
, stumps of trees six or eight feet below the surface, 
| and plain to be seen, as I have seen them, in the 


trench which laborers are digging in the parapet. | 
I heard an old negro say that he had waded this | 


' river at New Orleans, a rivulet once, in his youth, 
when the water did not come above his knees. 
Credat Judeus. Still it isa noble river, and the 
natives say, ‘the best water in the world to drink.” 
| So doubtless would the dwellers upon the Thames 
| or Ganges say. 
| | saw lately a piece of war’s vandalism,—several 
| acres of beautiful shrubbery and shade trees laid 
| level with the ground, to make an open space and 
| room to play for ourguns. I thought, not without 
}anindignant heart-pang, how that would look on 
| Boston Common, or some pretty suburban town, 
Concord for instance, and ‘‘what would Thoreau 
say?” 
attack was apprehended. 
and see frequently, which I will mention,—a mili- 
tary funeral. A common soldler, he was put inte 
no roseweod coffin, but a plain box, and drawn to 
| his resting-place by mules, in an army wagon, fol- 
- lowed by a few comrades carrying “reversed arms,” 


groes, who had come out on the Levee to enjoy 
themselves, loiterers there when the cooling breeze 


rest, while a number of drummer boys and fifers 
| in advance, keeping time and tune, blew and beat 
out sounds so sad, su sweet, so subdued and sol- 
ema, too, in accord with Nature and the beating of 
my own heart, that—I never meant nor thought to 


' have shed a tear for him whom I had not seen nor 


known, a stranger, a nameless hero, a poor patriot 


! —for shame—be was my brother, and true lover of 


his country, a son of God and friend of human 
kind. 


GEORGE WILKES ON THE MOB. 


From the Spirit of the Times. 
FERNANDO WOOD, 
It was the cohorts and henchmen of Fernando 
Wood, and the unprincipled orators who addressed 
the Southern conspirators and spies at the Broad- 














way Jacobin Clabs, that let loose the fiends of mas- , 


sacre and rapine on our city, and furnished to the 
ferocious substratum, which Mozart always holds 
in leash, the thieves and murderers to stimulate 
and lead it. This is the revelation of the hour, 
and those who fail to see it have but a poor and 
It is due to the cunning 
of Fernando Wood, to recognize the fact, that he 
was the first politician to hit upon the plan of sift- 
ing the fore:gn element, and of organizing the 
utterly vicious portion of it in a separate class. 
[In his contest with the regular Democracy in 1857, 
he had been worsted and cast out, and it was then, 
probably, that he was first visited with the idea 
that the ruffians of the city were, under the pop- 
ular gxamples afforded by the city councils, sufti- 


| ciently numerous to be entitled to an independent | 


organization of theirown. And, possibly, consid- 
ering that he had peculiar claims to their respect, 
| he set himself up for their leader, and laid the foun- 
| dation of Mozart. He was soon surrounded by a 
' formidable element, and aggregated under his con- 
| trol sufficient votes to enable him to destroy the 
plurality of the Democratic vote. On this stock 
in trade, he has been able for some years to pursue 
the business of dividing the Democratic party in 
the city, and selling back to it, at the election, the 
portions which he stole, for certain considerations 
in the shape of cash and place. This business 
proved very lacrative, and enabled him to make 
large donations to Catholic instittitions, anc it 
is worthy of remark, that he has always beaten 
even the most popular Irishman, in bidding for the 
political influence of that church. The last proof 
we have, is in the speech of an archbishop, who 
calls the Mozart rivters together, as he assures 
‘them “not to scold them,” and neglects to utter 
even the slightest reproach for burning down an 
, orphan asylum in direct proximity to one of his 
own. These things are startling, when viewed in 
logical conjunction, and they reveal to us the 
meaning of that lofty carriage and defiant lan- 
guage, which indicates, in Fernando, the master of 
thecity. While pluming ourselves upon being a 
republican commanity, we have really sunk under 
a haumihating despotism, and Fernando Wood is as 
much a noble, over us poor private men, as are the 
dukes of England, or the Crown Princes of the 
Rhine. 

His surrounding city lords who circulate as sat- 
ellites, and occasionally kick us, in the interests of 
the gutter, are such of his dependents as have re- 
cently beer braining children, stabbing fallen sol- 


diers, and who, having had their faces temporari'y | 


washed, and clean clothes put upou them, were 
thrust in the common council, to manage the 
treasury and make our laws. We trace them un- 
mistakably in every act; and in none more cleariy 
| has their origin been shown, than in the recent do- 
| Bation Of two million and a halt of our money, as 
| @ tribute to the thieves’ victorious arms. 
HIS ALLIES. 
‘ This is the local phase and philosophy of our re- 


It does not | 


The country might easi- | 


I believe the thing was needless, too; no , 
One other thing I saw, | 


on the road lined with gazers, idle soldiers and ne- | 


arose, and the red-hot July sun was sinking to his | 


| stitution to ceerce a State, and insidiously endorsed 
' the essence of the Southern treason, through the 
doctrine of paramount State sovereignty. He 
mourned over the war, he sighed after peace, he in- 
sisted thatthe Union could not be restored by force 
of arms, and formally declared, in his last message, 
| that no causes then existed for discord with the 
South more than had always existed. When his 
friend, Thomas H. Seymour, ran for the Govern- 
orship of Connecticet, on an avowed resistance to 
the draft, he addressed that State, in association 
| with Fernando and Vallandigham, in his support; 
| and finally, when Vallandigham was arrested for 
' inciting citizens of Ohio to become brigands, and 
assassinate the public officers, be issued a fulmina- 
| tion trom the capital at Albany, declaring to the 
| already too nerk exrited people, that revolution 
| had arrived. From that time down tothe 4th of 
| July, he kept almost constantly reiterating that 
incendiary outcry, and demanding, in the name of 
| his followers, an entire impunity for sedition, either 
| in the Forum or the Press. ‘This was put forth un- 
| der a plausible clamor for ‘‘free speech,” as if the 
| counselling of resistance to tlie lawful acts of alaw- 








| ful Government, in time of war, were not sedition; | 


| and as if he, as a lawyer, did not know that such 
sedition was, by the express language of the Con- 
| stitution, a crime punishable with death. 
THE PLOTTERS DISAPPOINTED. 
It was under such insidious teachings as these of 
! Horatio’s and his clan that the insurrection, which 
| exploded on the 13th July, was nursed. Instigated 
| by so plausible a tongue, and encouraged by so re- 
| spectable a reputation, thousands who had no no- 
tion of revolt were induced to believe that the 
Government was really guilty of a tyganny, and 
| by their sullen mood and open condemuation, gave 
| heart and color to the rising treason. 
It is thought that the parties who engineered this 
| outbreak directly as the agents of the Southern 


, Contederacy, and who had so much cause to felici- | 
| tate themselves over the gratuitous malignity of | 


| Seymour, were ready to explode it on the Fourth 
| of Julv, in case the news should come in by that 
| day of a wholesale victory in Pennsylvania by Lee. 
| It will be reeoHected that the blessed anniversary 
of our independence was the occasion of a univer- 
| sal outburst of Copperhead malignity in every por- 
| tion of the country, and there is now but little 
| doubt, that had Meade been overthrown, and the 
; army of the Potomac crushed, the wires would 
have been lurid with a common écreech “to arms,” 
| and amid the Confederated traitors, North and 
| South, the Republic would have sunk to ruin. [t 
' will be borue in mind that Fernando addressed the 
malcontents in New Hampshire on that day; that 
| Seymonr preferred the Jacobins of the Broadway 
clubs to the atmosphere of Tammany; and that 
John McCann, fearing the Mozart interest might 
thereby be undermined, commended the Southern 
| Constitution to the “‘frish Young Men’s Catholic 
| Association,” of Brooklyn, as a document superior 
, to the Constitution of the United States. Every 
' thing seemed ready for the signal, but unfortunate- 
ly for their plans, the news came that Lee was over- 
| thrown; while the rapidly succeeding fall of Vicks- 
, burg utterly appalled them. 


| The depressing effect of these two dreadful dis- | 


asters of the rebels was attended, however, with a 
sudden reaction; and the desperate leaders who 
kept in the dark, determined that their long prepa- 
| rations and their lavished gold should not go en- 
| tirely for nothing. Nay, itis more than probabic 
| the word came directly from Richmond, that this 
| Jast card must now be played; and there was, per- 
; haps, a lingering hope that an aparchy might en- 
' sue, that would give the sinking Confederacy time 
' to recover its lost breath. The true question that 
would be mooted by this lighting of intestine tires 
would be—whether a Republic was strong enough 


' to stand the final strain of parties? and it might | 


| be, as in their own case, that anarchy would tri- 
| umph, and their friends have possession of the 
| ruins. Though “the Fourth” and its opportunitics 
' had passed, the date of the impending draft re- 
| mained, and every thing was concentrated to turn 
| that to the best account. 
SEYMOUR’S SPEECH. 

We do not mean to insist that Horatio Sevmour 
; Was in complicity with these infamous incendiaries, 
, or an understanding member of their firm; but it 

will be seen by the use the conspirators made of 


| him onthe day which they intended for their St. | 


| Bartholomew, that if he were not a member of 
| their firm, he at least played directly in their 
hands. 

He began his Fourth of July speech to the Cop- 
perheads, who swarmed all the aisles of the Acad- 


emy, by gloomily reproaching the Government for | 


not having taken Vicksburg; and then virtually 
excused himself for sending our regiments to 
; Pennsylvania, by lugubriously stating it was in re- 
| sponse to acry of help from a sister State. -Then, 
' falling to his jackdaw cry of Vallandigham’s ar- 
, rest, he distinctly notified the Government, that 

unless the principle invotved therein were at once 
| repudiated, its retention would be regarded in the 


| light of revolution; and the doctrine of ‘“‘public | 


, necessity,” by whith the Administration justified 
| the arrest, might be adopted by the mob. 
| ther, that if the people became convinced they were 
' to have a despot, they might possibly resolve to 
; have one of their own choosing. These singular 
' threats and warnings were uttered in the presence 

of the Copperhead Committee from Ohio, who 

were on the stand, and who were to receive from 


the President, in the course of the following week, , 


| his final answer, whether he would discharge Val- 
' Jandigham or not. 
UE TRIES TO STOP THE DRAFT. 
We need not describe how well they did the 
work the conspirators had set for them. They in- 
stituted marder and plunder by the wholesale, and 


|; government as to what might happen generally if 
| the Emancipation act were not rescinded, were 
told to murder every negro man, woman or child 
they could lay their hands on. They burned down 
| a colored orphan asylum, and the majority wished 


to throw the children in the flames; and wherever | 


| they met a hapless African they slew him by heat- 
ing him to death. One Mozart statesman, with a 
| view to office, plucked a brown infant from its 


, father’s arms and hurled it headlong into a stone | 


court, some forty feet below, while with the other 
hand he dashed out its parent’s brains. 
| There was terror enough, and blood enough, and 
| pillage enough, to meet all the long expectations 
‘that had been formed for months for this red 


was one of the pleasant features of this carnival, 
_to those who had spoken in the hall at No, 952 

Broadway was, that this new policy of the Peace 
| party was inaugurated with the cheerful cries of 
, ‘Three cheers for Jeff. Davis!” “This will balance 
! Vicksburg!” and “Bully for the South!’ Equally 

strong evidences of good will for “our Southern 
, brethren” and the Contederacy were shown by an 
effort to release the Confederate prisoners on their 
road to David’s Island; also by a resolute attempt 
to burn the huge ironclad steamer at Webb's yard, 
and by the tearing down of an American flag in 
the Seventh avenue, and the treading upon and 
tearing of it into a thousand pieces. The on!ty de- 


fect about the whole affair tor those who set it on | 


was, there were no American workmen in it, and 
the few poor Germans who were hurried with the 


crowd were mere waits, which the purely Celtic - 
storm bad whiffed trom intervening doorways into | 


the resistless stream. 
We need not dwell upon the scene. Its horrors 
are with everybody, and everybody knows that the 


military authorities, cutting loose from Seymoar, | 


finally soothed the fury of “these innocent peo- 
ple,” without the aid of Judge McCunn, by shoot- 
ing them to death. It is due to Gov. Seymour to 
State, however, that he was consistent to the end, 
and that he united with Senator Bradley, in order 
to have the provoking presence of the military re- 


moved from the Eighteenth Ward. The authori- | 


ties, however, “did not see the matter in that 
light,” and their views were justified by a final 


, outbreak on that evening. On Thursday nicht, | 


however, the Confederate Mozart insurrection fell; 
and on the following day, it exhibited its last pul- 


sation, under the benediction of his Grace t John, | 
in Madison Square. It is feared, that having had | 


a Governor for its patron, an archbishop for its 


' gpologist, and the common council for its almo- ' 


| mers, it may break out again, when the conscrip- 
_ tien is resumed; bat we have no such appreben- 
‘sion. It has no rootsin the real masses of the 
| people, and its imstigators clearly see, that their 
| wic coune Same me wee ” om 
| commanity skin deep. draft, re, W 

i go on wander general acquiescence; and when it is 


warily got off. The sequel proved that they did | the rendezvous for refugees, and imported a fami- 
not wait for news from Washington or anywhere, Jy to the plantation, the man of which he hired at 


| . 4 
and that they felt no special interest about the, ~. : aa 

| tion They Bess arias in fact, asthe auxilia- | @ight dollars a month. His land is in a separate 
ries of the Southern rebellion, and encouraged by | field, and I let him take care of it very much like 


this proof of the timidity, if not sympathy, of the 4g distinct plantation. With a large boat which he 


| up town to improve the hint thas, perhaps, un- | 
| 


| dry goods and provisions, household furniture and | availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 

| other necessaries, by which these people have been | ence of the Emancipation Laaqve, and the Educational 

| enabled to enjoy many articles of domestic com- | C°™mission. 

| fort to which to which they were before strangers, tig apa has wos ata <p: to = 
: = setae . correspondence own from most 

; and to cultivate the many wants of civilized life 6 tune wines, “ she 


men. 


authorities, they returned to the work of terror,o 
massacre, and rapine. 


LOSSES OF THE MASS. FIPTY-FOURTH 





| owns, he usually makes weekly trips to Hilton 
| Head, twenty miles distant, carrying passengers, 
produce and fish. These last he takes in an im- 
mense seine—an abandoned chattel—for the use of 





REGIMENT. | which he pays Government by furnishing Gen. 





by means of which their industry and enterprise 





The following writers, among many others, have already 
contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so: 





will be encouraged as wellas rewarded. E.8. P. 





~ 

MARRIED. v.D. A. Wasson, ‘Lydia Maria Child, 

| In Amesbury 20th ult., Jesse Johnson to Alice Crompton re a ve aleatt 

both of Salisbury ; Ist inst., John D. Gilmore to Susan E. apg ’ ee ? 
Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 


Moore, both of Exeter, N. H. 


| 


| 


Field and Staff—Major E. N. Hallowell, wound- 
ed in both legs; Adjutant G. W. James, wounded 
in ancle and side; Col. Robert G. Shaw, missing. 

Company A. Wounded—Captain J. W.M. Ap- 
pleton, in breast and head; First Lieutenant W. H. 
| Howard, in side; Sergeants Cross, Bundy, Aken; 
| privates Bancroft, Glazier, Hamilton, Hill, 
| stone, Nettles, Perow, Parter, B. Smith, Townsend, 
| G. Wilson, Halstead, A. Wallis, W. Wilson, Tay- 
lor, Porter, G. Wallis, Praym. Missing—Sergeant 
| Benton, Corporal Gardiner, privates Elliott, Albert, 
| Burgherett, Ingram, Ford, Garrison, Hives, Hal- 
| lenback, L. Jackson, P. B: Johnson, Lamb, Pierce, 
; Watson, Whipple, Smith, Waterman. 

Company B. Killed—George W. Street, Alfred 
| Green, Jesse Brown, Morris Brown, Sergeant Rob- 
| ert J. Lemmens. 

Richardson, Sergeant Geo. G. Meminer, Geo. Hall, 

Geo. Farmer, Samuel Neal, James Cole, David 
| Noles, Wm. Dill, Solomon Hayon, Alfred Lee, T. 
G. Cooper. Missing—E. Washington, Charles 

Williams, Lorden Glargreus, Corporal Hardy, Joe 

Andrews, John Burke, Geo. Allerson, J. Gallus, 

Lemuel Blake, Samuel Wilson, John A. Snowden, 

Geo. Grant, James Elliott, David Bailey, William 

Right, Geo. Coursil; A. Walls. 
| Company C. Wounded —Sergeants Wm. H. 
Carney, Lemuel Layton; Corporals Geo. Delavan, 
Abraham P. Tarrance, Nelson Benton, James Has- 
| brook; privates Lewis A. Fleetwood, Eli Franklin, 
| Ira Hulsey, Geo. F. Lewis, John Lott, Geo. Price, 
. Matthew Young. Missing—Corporals Charles C. 
| Greene, Jos. R. Campbell; privates Jos. F. Hall, 
nines Henson, Samuel Johnson, Treadwell 

Turner. 


Company D. Killed—Private Hogen. Wound- 
ed—Captain E. L. Jones, wounded in shoulder; 
First Lieutenant R. H. L. Jewett, slightly, in head; 
Corporals Morris and Rankin; privates Chaney, , 
Hopkins, Kennard, Braylor, Presser, Willmore. 
Missing—Corporal Plowdin, privates Artis, Clark, | 
Coggswell, David Thomas, Edgerly, Evans, Fisher, 


Wounded—Captain Willard, A. | 


Posse! and Staff with the finer specimens, and 
then has ten to twenty bushels for sale. Appar- 
| ently he is either dissatisfied with this arrange- 
; ment or means to extend his operations, for he 


| asks me to bring him another seiuc for which Iam | mel, N. Y., to Miss L. N. B. Devens of Charlestown, Mass. | Blisur Wright 
Living: | t© pay seventy dollars. I presume his savings, |: = : | , 
since ‘‘the guns fired at Bay Point’’—which is the | 


native record of the capture of the islands— 
| amount to four or five hundred dollars. 


| ready to buy land, and I expect to see him in ten | 
years a tolerably rich man. Limus has, it is true, | John Shaffroth, 65. 


| but few equals on the islands, and yet there are 
many who follow not far behind him. 


‘cation of the industry or prosperity of the people. 
Very few families confine themselves wholly to the 
| plantations. 
or father at the camps, so that currents from with- 


out keep the negro quarters constantly astir; and | 

‘ every old woman must have her venture of a half | Chase, 60. 

The more | 

‘ enterprising and intelligent naturally shoot ahead; , 

' but the general aspect also, despite a thonsand | 

' blemishes, is that of minds awakening, ambition | Suro 
rising, activity circulating from one to another. | 


| dozen eggs when the boat goes down. 


The breeze of morning has come, and the night 
fog is moving and breaking. Obstacles and dis- 


| couragements are very numerous, but they are of- | 


ten local, and in many other cases the remedy is in | 
sight, though sadly out of 1each. Gen. Saxton | 
and Capt. Hooper are invaluable. { 

The sale of estates has been most fruitful of | 
good results. Inevery case which has yet cometo | 


He is all | days, youngest child of William B. and Ellen Allen. 


The amount of cotton raised is but a slight indi- | 


Almost every one hasa son, husband | 


Miss E. P. Peabody, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, 
BE. Morris Davis, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 


Mrs. Carolin A. Masen, 
Rev. 0. B. Frothingham. 
Rev. Robert Collyer, 
James 8. Gibbons, 

F. W. Bird, 

Wn. 8. Robinson, 





In South Reading 23d inst., Edward M. Simpson of Chi- 
| cago, to Addie H. Cox of South Reading. 
| Im Marlboro’, N. H., 22d inst., Rev. 8. Eliot Lane of Car- 





David Lee Child, 

George L. Stearns, James Redpath, 

W. D. Howells, J.Q. A. Griffin, 

Hon. George FTalbot, Whitelaw Reid. 
Letters From Burope.—Moncure D. Conway, one of the 
| | Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write oxclusively 
| Yn Charlestown 28th inst., Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Geo. | for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the most 
| W. Edmands, 56. | part in England, in constant communication with those who 
| Im East Cambridge 26th inst., Mrs. Lydia Harrington, 83. | there advocate thecause of America. His means of obtain- 
In Dorchester 25th inst., of a wound received at the bat- | ing Information will be extensive, and it ia believed that his 


DIED. 
| In this city 26th inst., William B. Allen, Jr., 2 years 16 








In Roxbury 234 inst., Mrs. Mary Shaffroth, wife of Mr. 








| tle of Gettysburg July 3, Captain Thomas B. Fox, Jr., 2d | letters will contribute materially to the int of the pe- 
Mass. Regt., son of Rev. Thomas B. Fox, 24. per. 
In Hingham 25th inst., John Beal, 84. | 
| In Fitchburg 24th inst., Abel Kenney, 65. | TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 
In New Bedford 25th inst., Mrs. Clarissa, wife of Robert | One copy, one year - . é 2.00 
| A club of six copies - > z - 30.00 
Killed at the Battle of Gettysburg, July 2, F. A. Cutter, ' A club of ten copies - . 2 5.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 

| It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
— | to one post office. 

Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 


Co. K. 32d Mass. Regt. | 
SPECIAL NOTICES. | 
~ SPECIAL NOTICE. 


| 
| 











Griffin, W. Lloyd, Lloyd, Mills, Miller, Riggs, 
Weaver. 

Company E. Wounded —Sergeants Sulrey, 
shoulder; Jackson, head; privates Briggs, hip; 
Bond, leg; Creamer, thigh; Deforest, hip; Dean, 
four places; Gibson, knee; George Jackson, head; 
Kino, knee; Kelsey, head; Reason, arm and leg; 
| Whiton, thigh; Banett, hip; Russ, thigh; Carter, 

groin and lez; Mills, back and body. Wounded 
and Missing—Privates Grover, Harris, Washington 
and Harvey. Missing—Corporals Proctor, Lope- 
man, Weeks, Butler, Anderson. 
| Company F. Wounded—Lieut. C. E. Tucker, 
| slightly; Sergeant Frank Welch; privates Wesley 
| R. Armstrong, John W. Gains, George Holmes, 
' Thomas Higgins, Sumner Kenney, Wm. R. Lee, 
George W. Mushes, Samuel! Miles. Missing—Cor- 
poral Charles H, Johnson; privates Jefferson Ellis, 
| John J. Gray, James E. Kelley, Daniel Kelley, 
Francis Lowe, Jos. F. Peters, David Roper, Wm. 
| P. Smith, Shilden Thomas, Benj. Thompson, John 
| Tucker, Edward Williams. 

Company G. Wounded—Sergeant Morgan, Ser- 
geant G. H. Wilson, Corporals John A. Bouldin, 
John A. Barker, —— Vinez, Wm. Ellis. Missing— 
| Privates Louis Anderson, Charles Rody, James 
' Colman, —— Emery, Charles Clark, Benj.Grunage, 
—— Garrison, Leander Howard, John Hedgpath, 
Wm. Myers, John Miller, Harrison Mickels, Chas. 
| Roberson, Charles Sternbern, John Stephens, Wm. 
Tyler, Wm. Underwood. 

Company H. Wounded—Capt. C. J. Russell; 
Sergeants Collins, Munroe; Corporal Lane; Pri- 
yates R. Caldwell, Hall, Williams, Gomer, Jones. 
| Missing—Harrison, Gillespie. 

; Company I. Wounded—Capt. George Pope, in 





Price, Jacob Christy, 
| Morse, Rogers, Tiptin, H. Watson, B. Ht. Williams, 
W. Smith. Missing—Sergeant Whiting; Corporals 


| Milton, Barnes, Fowler, 


| Augustus Brady, Lyons; Privates Burgess, Free- | duced by the voluntary efforts of a community of | Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 


! man, Gaines, J. Johnson, S. Johnson, Mahu, Pil- 
low, Stoner, B. Smith, Shrewsbury, A. Watson, 
| Wart, E. Williams, Williamson, Woods. 
Company K. Wounded—Capt. Simpkins; Ser- 
| geant Palmer Bush. Privates McCular, Meyers, 
Rouse, Stone, Dennis Burges. Wounded and 
Missing—Sergeant Mahan, Privates Wilson, Allen, 


| my knowledge, the purchasers have offered better 


' prices for labor than the Government, and the in- | 


' dustry, prosperity and content of the people have 
changed in proportion. I think on the Govern- 
ment plantations less will be done this year than 
last; on the purchased plantations, far more. The 


year’s experience will also be by offering a 


comparison between methods of employment. Al- 
| most every proprietor seems to have adopted his 
own system. Some increase 


keep the Government scale of prices, but distrib- 


| ute in addition monthly supplies proportioned to | 


| the amount of work done. 


_tage is that of prompt payment. Perhaps 


| ments. W.C.:G. 





Boston, June 15, 1863. 
Ihave just closed my connection with General 
; Saxton’s corps at Port Royal, not from lack of in- 
| terest, but because [ was satisfied that I could ac- 
; complish more in the same work by independent 
| action. 
The crop of 1862 has just been sent to market, 


Sea Island cottun. 
is interesting from the mere fact that it was pro- 


freedmen, surrounded by the influences of camps, 
and led to all kinds of employment outside their 


« plantations, by catering to the wants of the United 
States service in many useful ways. When we look 


,to the discouraging circumstances under which Wn. Lloyd Garrison, 


this crop was planted and grown, we can only won- | 


ounce. The postage on letters forwarded in the mails will 

be three cents for the half ounce, uniform throughout the 

United States, and prepaid by stamps. | 
At the close of the present month letter-carriers will cease 


| to receive a fee for delivering letters at houses and places of 


business. 
Persons who have hitherto received letters at the Box De- 
livery or the General Delivery, and who desire hencefor- | 


| 

| Post Orrice, Bostox, | ADVERTISEMENTS. 

June 29, 1863. J One square, first insertion - : $1 00 

| On and after July Ist, the postage for drop letters will be | We “* subsequent insertions - - & 
two cents, prepaid by stamps, for the single rate of ahalf; — Special Notices, peF line, each time - - & 





All communications to be addressed to 
. B. SAN BORN, 
No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 





G7" The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & 
Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 
street ; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by whom dealers 


the Government | 
wages for a day’s work; others work in shares with | 
their {people, paying little or no wages; others | 


A still greater advan- | 
the | 
chief obstacle with which the superintendents | 
have contended, is the long delay that has | 
throughout the year attended the Government pay- | 


shoulder; Sergeant Tucker; Privates Charlton,’ being about seventy thousand pounds of ginned | 
Though but a trifle in itself, it | 


ward to receive them through the carriers, are requested to 
give immediate notice in writing to that effect, stating the 
strect and number of their place of refldence or business. 
On and after July Ist, the extra postage of a cent stamp 
' on letters deposited in the collection boxes will no longer 
be required. | 
Rates of postage on all printed matter (except circulars, |  (" M. D. Conway sailed for Europe on Saturday, April 
regular newspapers and periodicals) is fixed by the weight | 11. THis address in England will be, until further notice, 
of the package. The standard weight is four ounces, rated | care of P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill, 
at two cents; an extra rate of two cents being added foreach | London, W. 
additional four ounces or fraction thereof. Double this rate | -— —- — i 
(that is, four cents) is charged for books by the xame stand-| GEORGE L. STEARNS AND OOMPANY 
ard of weight. Three circulars, or any less number. in one | , 
unsealed envelope to one address, pass at the rate of two 
cents. Seeds, engravings, and other miscellaneous matter | 


PATENT IMPROVED LEAD PIPE, 
sent to one address are also charged at the same rate rf two 


centa for cach four ounces or fraction thereof. | Pure Block Tin Pipe, and Sheet Lead, 
Charges on printed and miscellaneous matter must in all | 

| cases be prepaid by stamps. Henceforward no extra charge | 

will be made for a business card or address printed on a 


will be supplied It is also for sale at A. K. Loring’s, 
319 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street ,’at 
| the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 
paper Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other 
newspaper dealers. 





| 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIG AND BAR LEAD, 


a snvelope. , 
wrapper or envelope Copper and Iron Pumps,Hy draulic 


| 44 
Rams, etc. 
129 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
O P (eis. : 


| The subscriber has lent or lost the following rare books ; I. 
| A collection of Books and. Pamphlets of the period 1600-1650, 
{ 
| 
| 
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| 

JOUN G. PALFREY, P. M. | 

| | 

| 

| | 
{ 


| The 29th Anniversary of West India Emancipation will | : 

s commencing with ‘‘The Unlawfulnesse of Subjects taking up 
| be celebrated as usual under the auspices of the | Arms against their Soveraign,’’ by Dudley Digges, and con- 
| taining also Nathaniel Ward's ‘‘Simple Cobbler of Aggawam 
| In America; a number of ‘*Mercurius Pragmaticus,” of 

AT ABINGTON GROVE, | the year 1648; Duboseq’s ‘Compleat Woman;” and “‘A Re- 
| | lation of the State of Religion in the Western Parts of the 
| ON SATURDAY, AUGUST 1. | World,”’ with several other papers and treatises; the whole 
| bound in old leather, in asingle volume, witha written 
| index of the contents. This volume once belonged to the 


Stevenson, Edward Williams and fourteen miss- 


der how we succeeded in getting any thing from 


Wendell Phillips, 


| library of Samuel Langdon, D. D., and should contain his 


autograph of the date 1797. 


Fur- | 


with the view of giving a conservative hint to the | 


| opinion, a superfluity of Generals, resulting from | 
| yielding te political pressure and claims so easily ' found the district entirely destitute of white men. | 


ing. 


+ > 





. ’ it. We were not authorized by Government to of- 
We find in the Boston Herald the following | fer any definite wages for labor till after the ordi- 
| Shrewd opinions ascribed to the President: nary planting season was over. We did not enter 
upon our work till two months after the usual time 
fer beginning. 
per acre was paid for planting, no further authori- 
ty was given us to offer definite pay for the cul- 


| The President, in a liberal discussion with severa‘, 
| gentlemen, (which precludes it from being strictly 
| a private conversation,) stated that it was altogeth- 
er a mistake that the authorities her: had their own 
| way so much with the army of the Potomac as to 
prevent its winning victories. He cited the fact } 
that the Government did everything in its power to | 





| lowed to move the army as he saw proper until! joaq y ;, buil ks, handle ammunition and 
| there was difliculty regarding a second attack at, oad vessels, build docks, handie s ' 


! Fredericksburg, and that Gen. Hooker was fur-| Commissary stores, and to minister ina hundred 

| nished allthe men and given all the means that | ways to the wants of the military department. 

, could be had, and fought his battleat his own time | Add to this the fact that m May, 1862, when the 
and after his own plan, not being interfered with _ ‘ ‘ : bl 

| before nor after it. The same was the case with YUNg crops ail needed attenwion, every man able 

| Gen. Meade. ‘The difficulty with the army of the | to carry a musket was kept in camp from three 

, to six months, and we need not have been sur- 


| Potomac,” said the President, “‘is from the fact of its 
prised if the crops had been entirely abandoned. 


| beitig too near Washington. The moment it wins | 

a battle Lam besieged from every brigade, division | See : s 

and corps, by officers, for promotion. Already the nr plan of organization in agriculture is so es- 
' army is burdened with rank. Briyadier Generals | sentially different from the ordinary method of 
| are commanding brigades not numbering a thou-! employing rade labor, that afew words in expla- 
sand men, and Major Generals divisions not num- | GE b f pla 
| hering double that number.” There was, in his | nation may not be ont of place. 

On taking possession of the Sea Islands, we 


| brought to bear when the army is near here. W er 
All o 


the armies of the West it was different. ! The blacks who had been acting as foremen under 


Even after the sum of one dollar , 


tivation till after the haying season was over, | 


aid Gen. McClellan, though not always able to ac- | though they were offered good wages on every | 
| cede to his requests—that Gen. Burnside was al-| side to cook for officers in camp, to load and un- | 


Generals as the army of the Potomac! Colonels 

in Grant’s army even commanded brigades and 
divisions, and sometimes temporarily a corps. 

| They do not ran bere to urge their promotion, and 
therefore have some leisure, said Mr. Lincoln, to 
fight. He believed that if the army of the Poto- 

| mac had less general officers, its efficiency woud 
correspond more with the valor and energy of the 
lower rank and file. He spoke in the warmest 
terms of the soldiers. 





| Things in Missouri are looking badly for the de- 


| intelligence or power of control. 


artificial element of force was removed by the mas- | 
| ters and overseers running away, these black fore- , 


men dropped back to the level from which they 


had been temporarily raised, and ceased to have , 


/ any uscful authority over the action of the masses. 
They continued to hold org of the plantation 
buildings, and to deal out weekly rations of 
corn from the granaries left by their masters, by 


fenders of slavery. The correspondent of the! common consent; but whenever attempts were 


Trihune at St. Louis, says: a 


The opposition to the miserable ordinance of 
emancipation, passed by the State Convention,con- 
tinnes to increase each day in the interior. It is 
' doubtful, however, if anything can he done whiie 
Governor Gambic remains in the Executive chair. 
The Legislature might be prevailed upon to pass a 
bill calling a new Convention, but the Governor 
would veto such a measure ifeven it could be 
; passed through a Legislature where the Clay banks 
and Conservatives have a majority. The ayita- 
tion of this question is producing a wonderful et- 
fect in the interior. It is, in short,depopulating the 
slave districts of their black population with a ra- 
pidity that will soon leave no slaves to quarrel 
aboot. The objections to the clause in the Con- 
» vention ordinance, exempting slaves from tax- 
ation, are loud and deep. In some counties, in- 
' cluding Pike, the home of ex-Senator Henderson, 
the valuation of slaves of 1860, was more than the 
total valuation of the real estate. These facts are 
patent on their face, and fully account for the ac- 
tion of the Slavcholder’s Convention. 

What wonld happen to the slaves of loyal men 
, in Missouri, shonid Price again get control of the 
' State, may be inferred from this paragraph : 
| The Mohile Adrertiser of June 25, announces 
} the sale of ‘twenty-five siaves, the 
| property of Lydia and Richard S. Johnson, alien 
i enemies.” 


| made by us to reinstate them in authority in the 
management of crops, it generally met with sig- 
nal failure. They were unable to read and write, 
and could therefore keep no record of the amount 
} of work done by individual laborers. I was placed 
on a plantation where there were over a hundred 
working hands,and found it quite out of the ques- 
tion to enforce any regularity as to working hours 
ar the amount of work done in a day. 
absence of the material from which to make intel- 


. . f 
ligent and reliable foremen, it was thought best to | 


throw each fami'y on its own responsibility, as- 
signing to each a :lefinite portion of land, and allow- 
ing them to choose their own time and manner of 
working it. We obliged them to look to this Jand 


“christening of the Northern States;” and what | the armies combined there did not have as many | the white oversecrs and masters, were not, as a | 
general thing, elevated above the mass by pecuiiar | 


As soon as the | 


In the , 


for provisions, and assigned to them in addition | 


| such amounts of cotton land as they wished, pay- | 


ing them per acre for the planting and hoeiny, 


and per pound for picking it. The details of the | 


management of the crops were familiar to cvery 


, laborer; and this method, though rendering it dif- | 
| ficult to avail ourselves of improved methods of | 
, calture which might be suggested from time to | 


| time, had the advantage of inspiring the laborers 
i with a degree of self-reliance and enterprise, the 


Theo. D. Weld. } 


Il. The Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelonde, as published 


Rev. Dr. Massie of England, | by the Camden Society, a Latin text with English notes, in 

} | & thin quarto volume, bound in green muslin, with the sub- 
Wm. Wells Brown. i | scriber’s name on the fly leaf. 

Thos. Sims of Vicksurg,' Whoever has borrowed the volumes is’ hereby notified to 


return them; and if they have by accident or design, come 
into the hands of any bookseller, or book collector, he is re- 
quested to restore them to the owner, who will pay a suita- 
| ble reward, and ask no questions. 
They may be left at the Commonwealth office, or with 
41—tf F. B. SANBORN, Concord, Mass. 


ENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN, 


MINING ENGINEER, 


139 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 
[Member of the French Geological Society} 


and other speakers are expected. The Hutchinson Family 


(Asa‘s) give encouragement that they will be present. 








An Excursion Train on the Old Colony Railroad will leave | 
Boston at 9.15 o'clock, and Plymouth at 9.20 A. M., stop- | 
ping at usual way stations. Returning, leave the Grove at 
| 5.15 P.M. 
| Fares as follows: Boston, Savin Hill, Dorchester, Port 
| Norfolk, Quincy, and Braintree, to the Grove and back, for | 
| Adults, 50 cents; Children 25 cents. Plymouth, Kings- | 








| ton, Plympton, and Halifax, to the Grove and back, half, k 
the usual rates. Excursion tickets good on other trains. Tas just opened an office at the above mentioned place, 
and would be happy to be consulted and receive or- 
In case of rain, the meeting will be held in the Town | dante pat sarteye, foe the 
} Ls t gica topographical ’ estab- 
Hall, contiguous to the Grove. 48 | lishment or superintendence of metallurgical works, or for 


ae other business connected with Mining Engineering: or to 
| U. Ss. 5-20'S sive instruction privately or otherwise in the various 
| FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


} 








{ of the professé 
| Simee his graduation at Harvard College, in 1855, he has 
| worked practically at different times with Professor Lesley, 
| partly on geological and topographical surveys, and partly 
; in travelling through the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
| States for the collection of the statistics of the Iron manu- 
' facture; and in 1858 was employed by Professor Hall as 
| Assistant Geologist of the lowa State Geological Survey, 
F  sceonainemeep-mreeiti-onsilnesahonseiieisteniiiadiiad | until it« suspension ; and has pow recently returned from 
rue EMANCIPATION ; Europe, where he studied two years at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, and visited many 
| During the past year the Emancipation League has been * places of geological, mining and metajlurgical importance 
quietly but diligently at work. in both France and Germany. 

Ly public addresses, by the collection of statisties and) Rererences: Professor J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia ; Mr. 
facta, and by the circulation of valuabie documents, it has; Charles Short, do; Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do; 
endeavored to create a public sentimeut in favor of free- | Prof. James Hall, Albany ; Dr. (haries T. Jackson, Boston ; 
, dom. A great change in the opinions of the people and In , Mesars. A. A. Low & Brothers, New York. feb. 63 


the measures of the Administration has taken place. But | E "D Ww A R D _ M. “DAVIS, 


! our work is only begun. The Proclamation is a practical 
ee ee ee eee aden eae tae (TOON DMD RIGHANON Sean: 
And when freed he must have legal protection in his right.| No. 39 South Third street, (Second floor,) 

We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more im- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
, I have this day opened an office for the transaction of a 
important crisi«, we call upon the friends of humanity for Ggwerat Excuancs and BaNkino Buswyzss, and the sale of 


| Mi. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 
No. 90 State street. 


LEAGUE. 


44—tf 








portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this” 


| pecuniary aid. giving them our pledge that every dollar | Bonds and other Securities on Commission. 
| placed in our hands shall be faithfully expended, and that | 


Particular attention will be given to Government Secu- 
no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shall | rities, ax the moat reliable investments. 
be wanting. | Bonds and Stocks in genera! will be bought and sold. 
Contributions may be sent to Gzornor L. Srragss, Trea- | Dividends, Interests, and Coupons will be colleeted and 
surer, which will from time to time be acknowledged in the | remitted. 
Common :eealth. Railroad, City, County and Township Bends negotiated. 
Quartermaster’s Vouchers and Yearly Certificates bought 
and sold. 
Interest allowed on Deposits, and Loans negotiated. 
Special Collections made. 
Coin and Currency bought. 
Foreign Exchange sold. 


8. E. Srwa.t, President. 
Jauns M. Stonz, Secretary. 
8. G. Hows, 
F. W. Brep. 
J. HL. Stepaensos, 
Boston, January 2), 3862. 


| 
y Committee. | 


York, connected with the Broker's Board, I ean execute or- 


| EV. EE: D. CONWAY’S WORKS.! A# I havea prompt aad reliable correspondent in New 
Tracta for Today = - - - - $100 forms seoncard 
Thomas Paine - - - - - 10 | Any business entrusted tome will be attended to prompt- 
East and West - : - oa | ly and faithfully. sail 
|  Nataral History of the Devi - - - & BR. M. DAVIS, 
| Any of the shove will be sont pest paid om roosipt of the Second floor 39 South Third street. 
price. Address CommOmWEALEE Onrice. Philndeiphis, Pa:, April 1, 1868. tee. 




















A) PEED Tit A AION I REE ITE TY ET EYEE ME Bd UE ORR He 


Ghe Com odwealth. 


That linens can ‘be made gar as| lieve that good t would make/|ocean; the lumberman did not cease his | ringing down tho aisles of time, so long as| I have every reason to believe Garg el 
tt ith cot | these plantations ble to one who should | swift blows on the mountain oak, or the mer- its stars and stripes are beautiful in our eyes, | fered his services to the Governor of Mary- 
carry them on with freed laborers. s. w. m. | chant to pore over his ledger, or the farmer | and its blood-stained folds dear to our memo-| land, to suppress a slave insurrection, while 
Sr. Heituna seat to drive his plough, and the politician laughed | ries. Here, in Baltimore, the flag has asso-| treason ran riot in that State, and the warm, 
May 15, 1863. at the ng calamity as a sixty days’ | ciations dearer, purer and sweeter than else-| red blood of Massachusetts soldiers still 

There are now in my school thirty-seven | bubble. But that sitteth in the heavens | where. Here we have brave hearts and | stained the pavements of Baltimore. 
. The first class have| remembered. He meant to teach this na- | stout arms to defend it, and here, above all| I do not ask what was the attitude of this 














For thé Gomimonwaitt. § _ ||) | the previous one in our failure to carry the 
. » ABSALOM... eres Mae To Soest aa ie 

14x ecbid eal olealoa causes é or tocriticize 

A saga imaeaseest ee: had the general direction of the army, at 

ie tovggig. dno eo! gees: ; nociety this time, ’ would be im . and unjust. 

The siege has now y days if we 


52 pate 


si iakail, sake We bod nce eoneionece 
in the manufacture of hemp and , and 


Dace arneriperalaeealetenerters 





element among a discontented servile popula- 
‘tion. He has a power of mimicry and im- 

jon that I never have seen to such 
an extent, in any other of his race, and when 
he repeats the conversation of any of the 
whites, he invariably drops the negro dialect, 
and the purest Anglo- 


‘Under these circumstances, the modu- 
lations of tone and changes of expression 
are 60 well sustained and consistent as to 
leave no doubt of their reliability. ' 
born in the northern part of South Carolina. 
and when } old was taken to Vir- 
sag he Ml He was ht by a tra- 

er, who sold him to a man living near Mo- 
bile. rer arreemponme we ainpap ae 
tured, and sold to a man living in Todd 
county, Kentucky. While he was living 
here, he heard that if any one could get into 
Qhio, and one.hundred and fifty miles from 


the river, his freedom would be secured. He by 


does not know the name of the place of ref- 
», but thinks it was called Philadelphia. 
At the same time that be got this informa 


law by which be would be sent back. He 
was four days on his journey, and during that 
time Had only a little bread, some small a 
les, and grass to eat, At last, he got wit 

in fifteen miles of the Ohio, when, walking 
through a thick woods, he saw two gentle- 
men ahead, on horseback. He tried in all 
ways to clude them, but they followed after 
him, and he soon found himeelf in the cus- 
tody of a High Sheriff and Colonel, who 
were on their way to an Equity Court! 
He was taken back to Bardstown, Ky., and 
confined in the jail there. His first inten- 
tion was to keep the secret of his ownership, 
and.go be sold at the expiration of six months, 
in payment of his jail fees. But at the end 
of three months his heart failed him, and he 
sent word to his old owner where he was. 
When he arrived at home again, the alterna- 
tive was given him to take five hundred 
lashes and go to work again, or to be sold 
South. He preferred the latter, and so was 
transferred to a trader named Beaslee, who 
carried him to Galveston. After another 
runaway and capture here, he was sold to 
come to Mobile again, where he has lived for 
the twelve years precede his last escape. 
While living at Mobile for the last time, he 
has been the property of Col. Dibley, who is 
engaged in the lumber business, about twelve 


count from the day we had our first skir- | who is ready to 
_ }Inish in this vicinity. ' 


The gunboats got their positions in the 


Mississippi, above and below the stronghold 
_| of the enemy, weeks, before the land 
made their pe praeng and during a part of 
every night of these 

‘structive shell into Port 


long weeks threw de- 
( udson. 
wluvening before last quite a spirited at- 


'tack was made by Gen. Dwight on the ex- 
treme left, but I learn that he did not gain 
his point, namely an outer work of the rebels. 
The evening was one of the loveliest I ever 
knew ; the moon was shining bright, the air 
soft and cool. I desired if 

a view of the line several mi 
became necessary for tie to approach within 
musket cr of the rebel sharpsh 

mount 3 

observers, spies and signal men. Joined by 
my friend 4 

rode through a corn-field, entered a dense 
wood and followed as far as we dared go, 
mounted a path that led up to the rebel breast- 
works, and having dismounted we crept cau- 


ible to gain 
distant, so it 


ooters and 
tree which had been used by 


, we mounted our horses a 


tiously along, scarcely daring to breathe nor 
to speak, and expecting to meet the rebel 
picket should we beso unfortunate as to 
miss the tree. After creeping along fora 
quarter of a mile we came to the tree and 
ascended it. AsI have said, the moon 
shone, and before us lay ® space enclosed 
several miles of earth-works, both natu- 
ral and artificial, extending from the river 
above to the river below,—beyond and form- 
ing one line of the a was the 
Mississippi in its silvery light, making a 
sweep to the left and seemingly to the west, 
and in the distance upon its bosom could be 
seen our fleet. 
light might be seen, and a shell ascending 
high in air present! 7 dropped within the en- 
emy’s works with a report like thunder. 
The enemy opened with his lower water 
battery updn our fleet, and the firing was 
brisk on both sides. The right of the line 
of Gen. Banks’ army was on the river above 
and commanded by Brig. Gen. Grover—in 
his division were the Native Guards—First 
Regiment, Col. Stafford’s and Third Regi- 
ment, Col. Nelson’s—next came Gen. Weit- 
zel’s division, then Gen. Paine’s, then Maj. 
Gen, Augur’s, then Gen. Sherman’s on the 
left; the line extending around the rebel 
works a distance of five or six miles. Gen. 
Sherman was wounded on the 27thof May 
and since that time his division has been 
commanded by Gen, Dwight. On the left 
we could see little except the flashes from 
the muskets and cannon, on account of. the 
trees, Port Hudson being nearly filled and 
surrounded by trees of the most luxuriant 
growth. As we stood observing all that was 
passing before us, the Indiana battery opened 
fire with its long lamppost like guns imme- 
diately on our left; and shortly after, a lit- 
tle to our right we heard the crack of a musket, 
and then another and another, till there 


| building, in good repair. It bas not been in 


Ever and anon a flash of 


that may undertake to develope this branch 
of industry. Senex. 
Cincinnati, July 18, 1868. 


A REMINISCENCE OF CAPT. BROWN. 


FROM A SOLDIER'S LETTER. 

“While on the Sharpsburg road, I visited 

the house nips old John Brown — while 
ing to take ’s Ferry. It is k 

fn the best order sapere a 
ocenpant, Mr. Crampton. Mrs. Crampton 
observed to me, that all the Massachusetts 
men were anxious to see the place, and that 
there had been thousands of people there. 
She said the place did not cost them much, 
owing to'its John Brown reputation, and to 
the fear of some people, that they should find 
old Ossawattomie’s ghost there ; but she bad 
seen no ghost. The schoolhouse where John 
Brown’s arms were stored is a clean, white 





the least defaced or injured. In the midst 
of so much devastation and ruin, it seemed 
singular that this little arsenal of John Brown 
was untouched,—not a bench removed, not a 

ne of glass broken. Can it be that old 
Dessivattniois's ghost stiil hovers about this 
wild mountainous region? A farmer near by, 
told me his recollection of his peculiar neigh- 
bor, and spoke of Cook and Thompson as 
having staid at his farm occasionally. He 
said that all of Thompson’a talk was about 
the frontier, hunting, etc. Cook, he said, 
was ‘‘gassy.”’—- Worcester Spy. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


RECEIVED BY THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


Beavrort, 8. C., Jan. 8, 1863. 

It is my opinion, formed entirely from 
what I have seen here during the past season, 
that the great body of the negroes at Port 
Royal would be industrious, and would labor 
enough to support comfortably themselves 
and their families, under any system of la- 
bor which should offer them a fair and rea- 
sonably certain return for their work. 

The negroes here show very considerable 
desire to improve their mental and physical 
condition. We have made great effort this 
year to give the people convenient opportu- 
nity to buy the comforts of civilized life ; 
and so far as the effort has been successful, I 
believe it has greatly tended to stimulate the 

ple to exertion. The store established by 
the Philadelphia Socicty, is a very important 
part of our machinery, for it gives the people 
a chance to buy a great variety of posh oy of 
good quality, and ata fair price. Upto this 
time, owing to difficulty in getting transpor- 
tation for its goods, the store has not been 
able to keep a supply equal to the demand. 
It is quite interesting to watch the increasing 
demand for the comforts of life. In view of 
this, I have no fear but that the negroes will 
be industrious whenever they can get wages 








any company, | girls and forty boys 


read Hillard’s Second Reader through sev- 
eral times, and aré looking every day for 
new books from the North. They propose 
to write to Dr. R., whose name is quite fa- 
miliar to them, asking him for “harder 
books.”” Some could do it, though in rather 
irregular penmanship. They — very 
fast in writing, and will soon be able to 
write letters. I very much need copy-books 
and pens, so they may become accustomed 
to using ink. I have no large children in 
the alphabet class now, none being over 
eight years old. 

It has been said by some, that education 
makes the colored children impudent and 
hard to govern. It may be so ina ve 
few cases, but I think it can hardly be called 
anything more than a new-found pleasure 
which they do not understand how to use 

Education will make the blacks fit to 
the companions of the whites, and will 
soon bring them to a respect of, and true 
politeness towards, those who have demanded 
their obeisance thus far. The children are 
very playful, and I have never tried to keep 
them at a distance, but rather taught them 
such plays as the children at the North have 
—s0o that they might give up their only 
amusement, the lash and wrestling. We 
have as nice games of ball and marbles as 
the Northern children, and are beginning to 
make dolls for the girls. 

The school has had a week’s vacation, but 
resumed studies again with renewed vigor, 
and beg that they may not ‘‘be sawn 80 
again.” The vacation is the hardship to 
these children. 

Mr. F. and myself have an evening school, 
to teach writing. About twenty-five attend, 
most of them adults. One man, Roger Tay- 
lor, sixty-five years old, in one evening, 
learned to make eight letters and put them 
together into words. ‘The school is very in- 
teresting, and many will, I am sure, learn 
to write this summer. Spelling is taught at 
the same time. You would like to see the 
men and women “‘fighting with the letters,’’ 
as they say, so that they may not be ‘‘made 
ashamed” by their children, who are learn- 
ing so fast. E. H. F. 

May 21, 1863. 

I commenced teaching the 24th of March, 
1862. I have taught fourteen months, with 
the exception of six weeks vacation in the 
summer. 

The total number of names registered is 
two hundred and fifty-six ; number belong- 
ing now, seventy-eight ; greatest number be- 
longing at any one time, one hundred and 
fifty-three; average attendance for the year 
73.5 ; average attendance for the last three 
months, sixty-six; highest number present 
at one time, one hundred and forty-eight : 
number who knew their letters first,0 ; num- 
ber who know their letters now (of the pres- 
ent number, ) sixty-nine ; number who could 
read at first, 0 ; number who can read now, 


tion. Victory’ was not to perch upon our 
banners, the plague was not to be stayed, un- 
til the unclean thing was put out of the camp. 
The inexorable logic of events producedethe 
proclamation of freedom by President Lin- 
coln ; and colored men, both free and slaves, 
thanked God. It was then thoir hearts were 
wedded to the stars and stripes. 

The flag they present you today is in token 
of their loyalty. Their hearts are true. 
Whoever else may be swayed from duty, the 
black. remains firm. Pluck him from the 
very core of rebeldom, and he is a true man. 
You may trust him. All his aspirations are 


for the success of the right—the triumph of 


the nation For him, the success of traitors 
is his own degradation, the dishonor of his 
family, the doom of his race to perpetual in- 


famy. 
You may regard, sir, the presentation of 


this flag, as implying the readiness of the 
men of color to defend it. Yon have wit- 


nessed their alacrity in springing to the lines 


of these fortifications when Baltimore was 
menaced, their cheerfulness in volunteering 
their labor, their patience in its prosecution. 
These forts around the city will be monu- 
ments of their patriotism. With equal alac- 
rity do they respond to the call of the coun- 
try ‘‘toarms.”” When the Goddess of Amer- 
ican Liberty hands them the musket, they 
accept it with stalwart and ready arms, thank- 
ful to Providence that their frugal diet has 
prepared them for the soldier’s rations, that 
their life of continuous labor in the open air 
has inured them in advance to the hardships 
of campaigning, and that they have not now 
to learn patience and obedience, those two 
virtues of the soldier. 

This battalion, here present, of colored 
men, armed with the muskets and clothed in 
the uniform of the United States, proves 
that the free colored men of Baltimore re- 
Psa at once to the call of the country. 


ey feel that their zeal will meet with the | 


apptoval of the good men of this city and 
country; that the men who are saved from 
the perils of war by their devotion, will pro- 
tect their wives and children when they are 
absent. They confide their little ones, so 
dear to them, to the honor of the citizens of 
Baltimore. Their dearest hope is that this 
war may give them an opportunity to vindi- 
cate their manhood ; that when the blood of 
the white man and the black shall mingle on 
the same fields, for the same holy cause, 
they may clasp hands over the grave of 
buried animosities and wrongs, having to- 
gether achieved Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable. 

Col. Donn Piatt, chief of Gen. Schenck’s 
ataff, responded as follows : 

In the name of the Kighth Army Corps 


tiful flag, purchased with the hard earnings 
of the workmen, to adorn the fort their bard 
labor erected. 








| be the wisest and best thing for us to enlist. 
of the Middle Department I accept this beau- | [Applause.] There is something ennobling 
| in the possession of arms, and we of all other 


places, then, is the spot to fling it out brighter | government when many of tho officers and 
and dearer for the truths it again promulgates. | men who had undertaken to defend it, openly 

After the speeches a salute of thirty-six | threatened to throw down their arms and 
guns were fired, cheers given, and the crowd | leave the service if men of color should step 


dispersed. ‘ % 
THE ENLISTMENT OF NEGROES, 
Speech of Mr. Frederick Douglass 


AT A MEETING HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, JULY 6, 1863. 





forward to defend it, and be invested with the 
dignity of soldiers. " 
what was the position of this government 
when our loyal cam 
ing grounds, and 
formed the disgusting duty of slave dogs to 
ese 


Moreover, I do not ask 


were made slave hunt- 
nited States officers per- 


Mr. President and Fellow-citizens: 1} hunt down slaves fur rebel masters 
shall not attempt to follow Judge Kelley and | were all dark and terrible days for the re- 
Miss Dickinson in their eloqaent and thrill-| public. Ido not ask you about the dead 


ing appeals to colored men to enlist in the oe 


service of the United States. They have 


left — to be desired on that point. 1) idence,all-wise and all-controlling, have placed: 
ook at the subject in a plain and | us in new relations to the 


propose to 
practical common-sense light. 
viously two views to be 


There are ob-| the gogernment to us. 
en of such enlist-| ment is to us today, and what it will be to- 


I bring —_ to the living present. 
gbty than men, eternal Prov- 


vents more mi 


overnment, and 


What that govern- 


ments—a broad vicWard a narrow view. I/| morrow, is made evident by a very few facts. 


am willing to take both, and consider both. | Look at them, colored men. 


Slavery in the 


The narrow view of this subject is that which | District of Columbia is abolished for ever ; 
respects the matter of dollars and cents. | slavery in all the territories of the United 
There are those among us who say they are | States is abolished for ever ; the foreign slave 
in favor of om a hand in this tremendous | trade, with its ten thousand revolting abomi- 


war, but they a 
terms of equality with white men. 


d they wish to do so on| nations, is rendered impossible ; slavery in 
They | ten States of the Union is abolished for ever ; 


say if they enter the service, endure all the | slavery in the five remaining States is as cer- 
hardships, perils and suffering—if they make | tain to follow the same fate as the night is to 
bare their breasts, and with strong arms and | follow the day. The independence of Hayti 
courageous hearts confront rebel cannons, | is recognized ; her Minister sits beside our 
and wring victory from the jaws of death,| Prime Minister, Mr. Seward, and dines at 
they should have the same pay, the same ra-| his table in Washington, while colored men 
tions, the same bounty, and the same favora-| are excluded from the cars in Philadelphia ; 
ble conditions every way afforded to other | showing that a black man’s complexion in 
men. Washington, in the presence of the Federal 

I shall not oppose this view. There is/ government, is less offensive than in the city 


something deep down in the soul of every | of brotherly love. 


Citizenship is no longer 


man present which assents to the justice of | denied us under this government. 


the claim thus made, and honors the manhood 


Under the interpretation of our rights by 


and a ag which insists upon it. [Ap-| Attorney General Bates, we are American 
sa 


pene) 


y at once, in peace and in war, | citizens. 


We can import goods, own and 


am content with nothing for the black man/| sail ships, and travel in foreign countries 


short of equal and exact justice. The onl 
uestion I have, and the point at which 


with American passports in our pockets ; and 
now, 80 far from ther being any opposition, 


iffer from those who refuse to enlist, is| so far from excluding us from the army as 
whether the colored man is more likely to | soldiers, the President at Washington, the 
obtain justice and equality while refusing to/ Cabinet and the Congress, the generals com- 
assist in putting down this tremendous rebel- | manding and the whole army of the nation 
lion than he would be if he should promptly, | unite in giving us one thunderous welcome 
generously and earnestly give his hand and | to share with them in the honor and glory of 


heart to the salvation of the country in this | suppressing treason and u 
Nothing can | spangled banner. 


its day of calamity and peril. 


Iding the Star- 


The revOlution is tremen- 


be more plain, nothing more certain than | dous, and it becomes us as wise men to rec- 
that the specdiest and best possible way open | ognize the change, and to shape our action 


to us to manhood, equal rights and elevation, | accordingly. 


is that we enter this service. For my own 


[Cheers and cries of we will. } 
I hold that the Fedoral government was 


part, I hold that if the Govenment of the | never, in its essence, anything but an anti- 


United States offered nothing more, as an| slavery government. 


Abolish slavery to- 


inducement to colored men to enlist, than bare | morrow, and not a sentence or syllable of the 


subsistence and arms, considering the moral | Constitution necd be altered. 


It was pur- 


effect of compliance upon ourselves, it would | posely so framed as to give no claim, no sanc- 


tion to the claim of property in man. If in 
its origin slavery had any relation to the gov- 
ernment, it was only a& the scaffolding to the 


people in the world stand in need of their | magnificent structure, to be removed as soon 


ennobling influence. 


as the building was completed. There is in 


The case presented in the present war, | the Constitution no East, no West, no North, 


Dear H 
& With 
Guardia 


Altar 
Whethe 


In recognizing the fact I feel deeply that 


for their work. | fifty-nine. The studies are reading, spelling, 
Given 


The negroes are very generally mild and writing, ‘arithmetic and geography. The|this is no ordinary presentation. and the light in which every colored man is | no South, no black, no white, no’ slave, no With 
gentle as towards the whites. I have seen’ first classread in the Testament, Hillard’s/and accepted asthe banner is, I see an | bound to view it, may be stated thus: There | slaveholder, but all are citizens who are of Or Zep! 
but little disposition for revenge upon their Second Reader, and spell from the Reader ; epoch in the history of our flag. Heretofore | are two governments struggling now for the American birth. cts Clim 
former masters. All they ask is to be “let | study Eaton’s Arithmetic, geography from | it bas been the emblem of our power. Here- | possession of and endeavoring to bear rule} Such is the government, fellow citizens, ' 
alone.”” I think there are many who would | the map, and-write on slates. The second | after it will be that and the emblem of hu- | over the United States: one has its capital | you are now called upon to uphold with your 
do anything rather than be made slaves class read in Hillard’s Second Reader, and | manity as well. In the past it has carried | in Richmond, and is represented by Mr. Jef-| arms. Such is the government that you are 
again, and if the masters should ever at- spell ; and in the Bible Reader, and write | in its folds only a portion of our Declara- | ferson Davis, and the other has its capital at | called upon to co-operate with in no re- 
tempt to put on them again the yoke which; onslates. The third class read in Hillard’s| tion of Independence ; now it emblazons to | Washington, and is represented by ‘Honest | bellion and slavery in a common grave. [ Ap- 


miles from the city. During the Christmas | Seemed to be a pretty sharp engagement go 


holidays, 1862, he was refused the customary |i"g on. We knew that the rebels were try- 
liberty of going to Mobile, and concluded to | '"8 for the twentieth time to drive the colored 
go to Pensacola. He took to the woods, and soldiers from a ridge from which the rebels 
until within the last five weeks has been ly- | bad a week before been driven at the point 
‘ing concealed near the city, communicating of the bayonet by them, and we felt sure 
with his family nearly every night. He that our soldiers would not give up an inch 
would have left at once, but was prevented of ground they had once gained. The night 


Old Abe.” [Cheers and long continued ap-| plause.] Never since the world began was 





is desi is wife safely through | ¥85 far spent when we descended from our 
ye Se observatory and retraced our steps to a place 


of safety. As we returned we visited our 
pickets and found them wide-awake and on 
the look out for rebels. I have had many 
nocturnal adventures, but few that gave me 
opportunities to witness scenes so wild and 
grand as these of which I have spoken. 

The Commonwealth in its issue of June 
12th falls into the errors circulated by other 
journals touching the colored soldiers, and I 
desire here to contradict a few of them. It 
is not true that the Second Louisiana Native 
Guards were in the fight at Port Hudson—it 
is not true that the colored soldiers ‘‘fought 
with their teeth’’—it is not true that they 
were supported by white troops. 

July 8th. Ihave been obliged to keep 
this letter, as the guerillas have cut off com- 
munication with Baton Rouge by land, and 
for several days we have had a rebel battery 
on the river below Donaldsonville that has 
ey a stop to intercourse with New Orleans 

or the present. This morning an order was 

circulated to ‘‘cease firing’’—Later in the 
day we receive the glad news Port Hud- 
son has surrendered! Now we must drive 
the rebels out of the Lafourche country 
again and then our summer’s work will be 
ended. J. T. Pats, 


her expected confinement before starting. 
He says that at the last mecting of the 
“Court,” a law was passed that if any slave 
should be taken after attempting to get away 
he should be at once hung, without being 
carried back to his home at all. If any slave 
in the woods received from his master a mes- 
sage to return, it was proof that no proceed- 
ings would be instituted against him ; but 
those who got no promise were by that fact 
put outside the pale of hope of mercy. 
Twice while he was in the woods, his mas- 
ter came down to his cabin and questioned 
his wife as to his whereabouts, each time ask- 
ing him to come back, take his whipping 
and go to work. His only answer was that 
he was going to Pensacola. “Then a reward 
of one hundred and fifty dollars was offered 
to any white man who would apprehend him, 
or fifty dollars to any black who should be- 
tray him, After this he was obliged to sleep 
onan island, in the middle of a little pond, 
in order to avoid the dogs, which he saw 
nearly every night. He had other methods 
of preventing them from pects. his track, 
erfectly effectual, as he says, which he re- 
Psed to give me, for, said he, ‘‘we do not 
know our friends.”” At last, he got reliable 
news that his return was betrayed by an old 


God has just broken, they must do it at their 
own peril. The fiercest and most frequent 
quarrels among the negroes themselves, are 
those caused by complications of the mar- 
riage relation. Such cases are the most dif- 
ficult of any which come up for settlement, 
because the roots of the trouble extend so far 
beyond our reach. Both parties are gener- 
ally in fault, and yet neither of them as 
much in fault as the masters, who allowed 
and encouraged a disregard of God’s ordi- 
nape> of marriage. 

It all white men in the country were hear- 
tily agreed to put an end to slavery at once, 
I see no possible danger in immediate eman- | 
cipation ; for I believe that the negroes would 
accept the change thankfully, and be con- 
tented to forget the past. As the case stands, 
I think there would be comparatively little 
danger in immediate emancipation, if the 
Government should carry out such a policy 
both wisely and earnestly, taking advantage 
of every opportunity for bridging over the gulf 
between slavery and freedum—a gulf which 
all the negroes must cross before the coun- 
try can again be allowed rest and prosperity. 

The negroes here are, almost universally, 
anxious to read. They learn to read very 
readily, but [ see no reason why they should 
not be as capable of learning other things as 


First ReaYer, and spell. The fourth class 
are learning the alphabet. 

The first class need a third reader, a sim- 
ple geography, a spelling-book and writing- 

ks. The second class will soon use 
Eaton’s Arithmetic, which I have for them. 
The third class have Hillard’s First Book, 
but need some other one. They can repeat 
nearly all the sentences in the book, from 
hearing other classes, yet cannot tell the 
words by seeing them. 

When I commenced teaching there was 
no regular school within six miles, so that 


pechciyes from seven plantations came, many 


walking four miles. In September a school 

was opened at the church, which took the 

scholars from three of the plantations, thus 

reducing my number from one hundred and 
fifty-three to seventy-eight. E. H. F. 
May 25, 1863. 

I think I told you that I had organized 


the district by the appointment of a school | 


committee. It is the best move that I have 
yet made—it works beyond my highest hopes. 
They visit the school every Friday afternoon, 
and take the deepest interest in all that is 
connected with its progress. They will send 
you their own report monthly hereafter, 
which I think will be pleasing and interest- 


the world every sacred word of that immor- 
tal instrument. 

These are the closing scenes of our revo- 
lution. What our fathers began we hasten 
to complete. Our first act achieved our in- 
dependence as a nation. This, the last act, 
proclaims the independence of the man. 
This plan, running through a complicated 
chain of grave events, is evident to the 
thoughtful mind. It is the design of the 
Almighty. We have been tried, chastened, 
humbled, and, Jet me hope, with this evi- 
dence before me, not found wanting. 

Who could believe that the Divine hand 
that held through long centuries this vast 
continent an unbroken solitude, that on it 
at last the oppressed of all nations should 
find a refuge and a home; who guided the 
frail bark of Columbus to its destination ; 
sustained the pilgrims, and wrought almost 
miracles for our revolutionary forefathers ; 
who, I ask, could believe that this interpo- 
sition was made in behalf of a people to be 
known only as cunning workers in wood and 
iron, whose flag should represent only a vast 
accumulation of worldly wealth—a wealth 
built upon human misery—to accomplish 


which we had gravely announced through: 


our highest tribunals to the world that we 
had four millions of subjects lying outside 


plause.] | These two governments are today 
face to face, confronting each other with vast 
armies, and grappling cach other upon many 
a bloody field, north and south, on the banks 
of the Mississippi, and under the shadows of | 
the Alleghanies. Now, the question for ev- 
ery colored man is, or ought to be, what atti- 
tude is assumed by these respective govern- 


a better chance offered to a long enslaved and 
oppressed people. The opportunity is given 
us to bemen. With one courageous resolu- 
tion we may blot out the hand writing of 
ages against us. Once let the black man 


| get upon his person the brass letters U. 8.; 


let him get an eagle on his button, and a 
musket on his shoulder, and bullets in his 
pocket, and there is no power on the earth or 





ments and armies towards the rights and lib- 
ertses of the colored race in this country ; 
which is for us, and which against us! [Cries 
of ‘‘That’s the question.’”] 

Now I think there can be no doubt as to 
the attitude of the Richmond, or Confederate 


earned the right of citizenship in the United 
States. [Laughter and applause.] I say 
again, this is our chance, sat woe betide us 
if we fail to embrace if The immortal bard 


under the carth which can deny that he has . 


government. 
concealment, here all is frank, open and dia- 
bolically straightforward. Jefferson Davis 
and his government make no secret as to the 
cause of this war, and they do not conceal 
the purpose of the war. That purpose is 
nothing more nor less than to make the slav- 


Wherever else there has been | hath told us: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

We must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures.” 


Do not flatter yourselves, my friends, that 


ery of the African race universal and per-| you are more important to the ——— 


petual on this continent. 


It is not only evi-| than the government is to you. 


ou stand 


dent from the history and logic of events, but | but as the plank to the ship. This rebellion 


the declared purpose of the atrocious war | can be put down without your help. 


Slavery 


now being waged against the country. Some, | can be abolished by white men ; but liberty 
indeed, have denied that slavery has anything | so won for the black man, while it may leave 
to do with the war, but the very same men | him an object of pity, can never make him 
who do this affirm it in the very same breath in | an object of respect. 


A GRAV 
A desert 
The livis 
Of large 
Or, keepi 
But for t 
Its wide § 
Clothed i 
And hint 
And her 
Ilere was 
Aud seat 
Where no 
Himself, t 
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Where th 
And by h 
Attracts d 
How bath 
In flowing 
Proud as 
O’er all th 
And from 
A veil of 
And drape 


Surgeon First La. Native Guards. : “gan , . 
~ which they deny it, for they tell you that the} Depend upon it, this is no time for hesita- 


abolitionists are the cause of the war. Now, | tion. Do you say you want the same pay 
if the abolitionists are the cause of the war, | that white men get! I belicve that the jus- 
they are the cause of it only because they | tice and magnanimity of your country will 
have sought the abolition of slavery. View| speedily grant it. But will you be over nice 
it in any way you please, therefore, the rebels st this matter? Do you get as good wages 


man of his own color, and with two others 
he started for Pensacola. The other two 
gave out before reaching the Navy Yard, 
and were carried back. He travelled main- 





ing. 
* they have shown themselves of learning to ye Friday the committee addressed the| the sympathies of our people who had no 
For the Commonwealth. read. school, and I question ifan address more rights a government was bound to respect ? 
FLAX AND FREEDOM. The negroes are very apt to learn in mili-| fall of good sense was ever given on any | The man who could believe that is an infidel 
edn diehakehaaiil ahaa sik edie this : tary matters. Both Gen. Saxton and Col. | similar occasion; and the effect upon the of the meaner sort, whose poor brain is in 
Pe ee eee This is a yery critical moment in our Na- | Higginson have been much gratified at the | schol ll ll keeping with his barren heart 
weeds So amp, Rips bis nowrns by aking 81 sos) hg Our victories may ig shal mie of the Ist 8. C Vols They. “i “ The other Sacanceh. Which! think I men It was not s0 designed. The Almighty 
pr cesar 5 ig mgr gc | low men in power to make bad bargains for | great confidence that when the regiment shall | tioned,—taking care of the poor and aged has written upon all his works that a lie can- | are fighting for the existence of slavery— now as white men get by staying out of the 
ond aiakie akin ‘the distance of forty ne | humanity and good Government. Many of | have been thoroughly tested, it will have | with the district,—also works well. a. p. m. | not live, and truth alone is immortal. The they are fighting for the privilege, the horrid | service Don’t you work for less every day 
tole: Bhat Melis ta Se Pamela the hotspurs of the South already despair, | proved itself as good as any regiment in the + ° plague spot had to be extirpated, or our peo- prviens, of sundering the dearest tics of | than white men get? You know you do. Do 
¥* h nA be f b tala by the white | and we need not be surprised any day if the | service. I heard a white man, who was on (OLORED SOLDIERS IN BALTIMORE. | ple die with it. Through the long years of | human nature—of trafficking in slaves and|I hear you say you want black officers? 
wit a Mobile’ thet whoop ce Yankeos | South were to ask us for our terms. The | the vessel with a detachment of negro sol- | of this apparently peaceful prosperity the | the souls of men—for the ghastly privilege Very well, and I have not the slightest 
pe ‘hold of the nic he tied big stones | ar je that pros = “a now they | diers which made an expedition into Florida, FLAG PRESENTATION. South was rapidly relapsing into savage | - Some’ tones of oa selling gage doubt sag aig Pen - ws ty as 
pe! : ~ | WO! et off too easily. Their great effort | and who is not di to exagecrate the From the Baltimore Sun, July 21. barbarism, while at the North man- | children. ries of ‘‘That’s true.”’ shall see black o , black colonels, an 
« a roe i ae om | will be to save slavery. I have had pretty | virtues of the ‘‘nigger sedans.” ab he calls} Yesterday evening about six o’clock, the | hood was silently being sucked from our I say this is not the concealed object of | generals even. But is it not ridiculous in us 
f the Poncide sat lettin letiedtately after, | good opportunities to learn something of the | them, say that the men on that occasion be-| colored laborers who have been working on | hearts. the war, but the openly confessed and shame- | in all at once refusing to be commanded by 
pein n ae ae fou length, and breadth, and depth of their af- | haved very well under fire. the various fortifications assembled at Fort; Wehad extended our dominion from sea | lessly proclaimed object of the war. Vice| white men in time of war, when we are every- 
—_ ‘ — some es ae ate ave fection for this darling institution, not only | As to the success of the Port Royal en-| No. 1, (Fort Davis) situated near Stuart’s| to sca; we had changed the song of the wild | President Stephens has stated, with the ut-| where commanded by white men in time of 
- - Frendo “sag as enema wa the Southern slavcholders but to the Dem- | terprise, industrially considered, I would say | place, on Baltimore street extended, for the | bird to the busy hum of human life; we had | most clearness and precision, the difference | peace ? Do I hear you say still that you aro 
pons sre ihe Donalen and another | °ct@tic party. They begin to see if the war _ that the cotton crop of this year is very small | purpose of presenting to the military author- | built great cities, peopled vast solitudes, and | between the fundamental ideas of the Confed-| a son, and want your mother provided for in 
Sue thal Stet: aan ah enna teal te lasts much longer it may be much more dif- | compared with the ordinary crop raised here, | ities a national flag, which they had purchas- | spread the canvas of our commerce over every | erate —_, and — of the beer your — a — — 7 oe 
Beauetaiiiine os’ thal tnvus. Oe be ficult to restore the institution. It may sur- | We expect now to get about one hundred ; ed, to be placed on the above named fort. hard: and all this while we were sinking our | government. One is based upon the idea ter secured against wan 4 nor you 
fall of's desire todo somethiug for the causo, | Prise you in Boston, that many public men | thousand pounds of ginned cotton. The | Two companies of Col. Birncy’s colored reg-| spiritual nature and driving the heroic from | that colored men are an inferior race, who| your solicitude. Your mothers, your wives 
dif F ak Whee te tell” the objeoe | C2 of extensive knowledge, and of legal best managed plantations, and those where | iment were present, as were also two compa- | our souls. may be enslaved and plundered forever, and | and your sisters ought to be cared for, and 
— “sbee =e y “walt a oe acquirements have no fears of slavery. It | the cireumstances were most favorable, have | nies of the Fifth New York Battery. Gen.| The war was a necessity. We had at- | to the heart’s content of any man of a differ-| an association of gentlemen, composed of 
- ma son Pony » YOu wo in| MAY be interru but cannot be destroyed ; | raised cotton enough to mach more than pay | Milroy and staff were present, also the mem- | tempted to live down the edicts of the Al | ent complexion, while the Federal govern-| responsible white and colored men, is now be- 
adh mege iti es aad ont "| legal difficulties may be thrown in the way, allexpenses, besides raising a considerable! bers of Major Gen. dohenck's staff. Col. | mighty, and the hand of death was on us. | ment recognizes the natural and fundamental | ing organized in this city for this very pur- 
a y = ri gg ee * | by the general government, but they can es & | surplus of food-crop over their own needs! Birney made the presentation, on behalf of | Thomas Jefferson had written that all men | equality of all men. {Applause.] _ : 
ortress Monroe, July 4th. sequently be Apia sae action. No | against ~ name ee The estimate of the colored laborers, and Col. Donn Piatt, | were born equal, and in the prophetic ageny I ~ again, we all oe eos this na Dol oe or say you — Lect 3 
; ” . man nor set of men can destroy an institu- , crops made by Mr. 8., in his report of Octo-| on the part of the Government, received the| of bis great soul he foretold ruin to his peo- | son Davis government holds out to us noth- | vicesto Pennsylvania and were refu 
SCENES AT PORT HUDSON. tion so beneficent to both the white and black , ber 31, 1862, now appears to have been too | flag. | ple for the attempt to deny what God bad de- | ing but fetters, chains, auction-blocks, bludg-| know it. But what of that? The State is 
jraces. The only danger is that the poor | large. It was made j faith upon in-| Col. Birney spoke as follows : ‘creed. Better this fearful war, better these | cons, branding-irons, and eternal slavery | not more than the nation. The greater in- 
————— ge vies gd | trash may be caenpuiak ah to such a sr | forenation furnished bye e pace ae a Colonel Prat: In behalf of the colored | dark fields of carnage, better the ruined | and degradation. If it triumphs in this con-| cludes the lesser. Decause the State re- 
A friend has sent me a copy of the Com- tent that the slave power may be compelled ' but several unforeseen causes have since re- | laborers on this fort, I have the honor to pre-| homestead and the wide-spread desolation, , test, woe, woe, ten thousand woes, to the | fuses, you should all the more readily turn 
monwealth, and I read every word of it with | to use a vast amount of intimidation—mob ‘duced the crop which the superintendents | sent to you, for the United States, the flag | thana life of dishonor, where decay comes in | black man! Such of us as are free, in all , to the United States. Sg seer When 
much interest, and am highly pleased with | power—to secure the votes necded on the | confidently expected. Much of the cotton | whose folds are now, for the first time, given | advance of death, and we move and crawl in | the likelihoods of the case, would be given | the children fall out, they should refer their 
its general chatacter and aims. I bad often ' popular sovereignty pe. to upset any | which the superintendents were counting up-, to the breeze. | in sickening rottenness. | over to the most excruciating tortures, while quarrel tothe parent. ‘You came unto 
heard of i and desired to know what it was! law of Con on subject. on was overtaken by the frost before it came} It is a token of gratitude from men who, Save that we may go through the fiery or- , the last hope of the long-crushed bondman | your own, and your own received you not. 
like, and now must say that it fully comes But I did not intend to discuss this | to maturity. This misfortune was probably | after having been long outlawed from our | deal and come out purified, let us take no | would be extinguished for ever. [Sensa-) But the broad gates of the United States 
up to my tions. The object of its branch of the subject further than to say to | in a great measure owing to late planting. | civilization, have been allowed to hope they credit to ourselves. The course of buman | tion. } : : |, _ | stands open rs am day. a, in 
publication, of advocating ‘‘Eiberty,”’ is; the friends of free institutions, that it is The chief things which have interfered wi have at last a country. Who that is not one‘ events written of by Jefferson moves on be- | Now, what is the attitude of the W ashing: 'the United States will, in the end, secure 
noble and manly ; and while it labors earn-| more than probable, when you may | complete success, as to visible results, this of them can tell how deep and fervent is' yond our control. We cannot change and, | ton government towards the colored mac | your citizenship in the State. we 
estly for the extinction of slavery, there is | confidently suppose slavery to have been de-— year, have been, lateness in commencing | that sentiment! With what grateful love above all, we cannot stop their march, or What reasons have we to desire its triump Young men of Philadelphia, you are wi 
enough of good reading, poetry, essays, re- | stroyed by this contest of arms and legal | agricultural operations ; inadequate su ply of | they turn to that banner which whispers to ; take in our own hands our destiny. I read | in the present contest? Mind, I do not ask | out excuse. The hour has arrived, and your 
views and tales to make it an excellent lit- sharp shooting, you may find it necessary to seed (cotton, ) implements, mules ae other | them hope and trust in God! To know it of a German who, being shown the Rhine | what was its attitude towards us before this! place is in the Union army. — 
erary and family journal; the ‘‘Review of the ‘institute a contest of fibres to complete the , means of transportation at the time when fully one must have himself felt that unut-| near its souree, put bis huge foot across the | bloody rebellion broke out. I do not ask that the musket—the United — - 
Week” gives the best summary of home and, work. Do what you may by arms, by proc- most needed ; the entire uncertainty as to terable yearning for deliverance which for | rivulet, and as be dammed the stream, re- what was its disposition when euntrolled by | with its bayonet of steel—is better than : 
neral news of all the journals we receive lamation and by legislation, it is highly prob- | the future, necessarily incident to a military | two centuries has filled with its agony the | marked to his companions, ‘‘won’t they won- the very men who are now fighting to destroy | mere parchment guarantees of liberty. : 
re. Oertainly a periodical like this, iden- | able that flax must be the _final resort as a. department ; depredations upon the planta-, hearts of the laboring men of Setak | der down there when it ceases to panes Bo, | it, when they could no longer control it. I | your hands that musket means go : “ 
‘3 ith the interests of the of} means of overthrowing King Cotton, and | tions made by troops eted upon or near| It did seem to them that God had fi - now, other simple minded men are putting | do not even ask what it wes two years ago, | should your constitutional right at the close 
a ought to circulate in | slavery. them ; and many hindranees which | en them, that they were cast out from His their feet in this stream of events, and are | when McClellan shamelessly gave out that in| of this war be denied, which, in the nature 
Fad yt 2 One advantage this remed may ; would not exist in a well ordered community | tebe tedden en foot of men The | expecting that the great river below will ceaso | a war between loyal slaves and disloyal mas-| of things, it cannot be, your brethren are 
the eee ai ? It month | have over wder is, that, in of { in time of peace. The material results this| heavens were daddies sii ae thick i pe | ters, he would take the side of the masters! safe while you have a Constitution which 
‘bat.of ink wigs a. ck | impoverish oo ze employer, * ng secure ' year are no indicati radars Se ha fairly | signs of a coming rebellion, but there ai This flag pressatation, the first in the his- | against the apr Sa Ai se : laims your = keep and bear arms. 
eeu. Banks’ army upon the | magnificent financial dividends. It will be- ' expected under more fav circumstances | bow of hope for the slave. Stormy words of | tory of this war, happens fortunately in Bal- ed his purpose ve mmense ¢ ’ 
i and since that! sides furnish ample employment to women in the future. I think there can be swelled high on every breeze from timore. On this spot it has a strange sig- with an iron when glorious Ben. But- | 2-we-ee---semnemenenrene 
agi pe ner wder of this tion as to the ability of the laborers the N mariner | nificance. Here whe Gist composed tie grevt | ler, (cheers and applause} now stunned into| Paixrzp sr James Reprarn, Roox No. %, 
made, ending as ea Peer bes santhe video anh ergeaat department to support themselves, them in the blinding mist of! national hymn to our banner that must go | a conversion to anti-slavery principles, (which 221 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
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